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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE evidence given by an eminent engineer before 

the coroner’s jury now investigating the horrible 
railway disaster on the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
road at Ohatsworth, Ill., proves pretty conclusively 
that it was not, as was at first feared, the result of 
a deliberate plot to throw the train off the track for 
the purposas of plunder. It seems, also, probable that 
the bridge was originally strong and well constructed. 
The first cause of the accident was the creeping 
prairie fire which has in other ways brought abou: 
so much damage and trouble in Western States this 
summer. Tne railway company had taken some 
precautions to guard this and other bridges against 
the fire, but the work was done in a careless and 
slovenly way, and it is quite likely that the fire 
which charred the timbers of the bridge, leaving it 
to crumble at the first heavy weight, was caused by 
the company’s own men. This emphasizes a fact on 
which a recent book by a railroad specialist has laid 
much stress, that it is at the smaller bridges and 
culverts that the greatest danger lies, and that there 
is the greatest need of thorough and scientific in- 
spection. It is also to be said, in connection with 


this accident, that the plan of running very heavy 
excursion trains with two engines is a bad one. Our 
best roads, we believe, now divide such trains into 
two or more. sections, running at a safe distance 
from each other. In its details of suffering and 
horror this disaster exceeds all others of recent years. 
The sudden death of a hundred and more men, 
women, and children in the very middle of a merry- 
making excursion is, after all, less terrible to think 
of than the torturing, maiming, and burning of the 
hundreds of others who were pinned down in the 
fatal wreck. It is perhaps ‘oo soon to apportion the 
responsibility for this particular accident, but enough 
is known to maks it certain that here, as in two or 
three other recent accidents, the railway company 
had not done absolutely its best to provide for the 
safety of the lives trusted to its care. 


The past week has been one of more than usual 
acltivity among labor reformers. The action of the 
United Labor party of this county in excluding mem- 
bers of the Socialistic Labor party has excited heated 
discussion. It is defended by Mr. George on two 
grounds : firat, that it is absurd that men should he 
at the same time members of two bodies which differ 
radically in principle; and, secondly, to emphasize 
the fact that the United Labor party is not working 
toward Sta e Socialism. To this the Socialists rejoin, 
in a circular sent to us by their executive committee, 
that the Henry George theory is pure Socialism so 
far as it goes, and that ‘‘ the burning social question 
is, not a land-tax, but the abolition of all private 
property in instruments of production ; in land cer- 
tainly, bunt above all in machinery and raw mate- 
rials.” The question will doubtless come up this 
week at the first State Uonvention of the United 
Labor party at Syracuse. It is probable that this 
Oonvention will reaffirm the action of the body in 
this city, and will lay stress on the Henry George 
Jand theory. The Union Labor Oonvention at 
Rochester last week passed resolutions demanding 
that the importation of contract labor should be pro- 
hibited, indorsing the protective tariff, and asking 
that discrimination by employers against associa- 
tions of employees should be declared a felony. The 
other noteworthy items of the week in labor circles 
were the suspension of ‘‘J hn Swinton’s Paper” and 
the withdrawal of Mr. McMackin from his share in 
the editorship of the ‘‘ Leader” on account of its 
socialistic utterances. 


-- 


Mr. J. R. pele: the statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has recently prepared an article 
on the production and prices of wheat which will be 
read with peculiar interest so far as it relates to the 
dreaded Indian competition with our own wheat- 
growing industry. The record of imports of wheat 
into the United Kingdom for the first half of the 
present year shows a Jarge increase in the proportion 
furnished by this country : sixty-eight per cent. as 
against fifty-four per cent. in the first six months of 
either of the last two years. The record showsa 
decided reduction of the imports from Russia and 
from Australia, and a decrease of twenty per cent. 
in receipts from India as compared with the first 
six months of last year. Our own wheat ranges 
eight cants per bushel higher than that from India, 
and five cents per bushel higher than that from 
Rassia. Its comparative quality is shown by the fact 
that, while it is decidedly higher than that of any 
other non-European country, the quantity furnished 
is twice as mucb as that supplied by all other coun- 
tries. India is our principal competitor in the mar- 
katsof the world, but the exports from India for the 
last ten years would not equal the crop of an average 
year in this country. The Indian crop of the pres- 
ent year will probably be twenty million bushels less 
than that of the preceding year, while Australia will 
probably produce fifteen million bashels more than 


last year. 


Gladstone's position. 


The session of the American Association which 
ended on Tuesday was one of the most interesting 
and successful ever held. A large number of well- 
known scientists were present, and the papers read 
before the various sections were certainly not inferior 
in variety, interest, and importance to those of 
previous years. Professor 8. P. Langley, of Wash- 
ington, is President of the Association. and presided 
at the opening mecting, at which Dr. Barnard made 
the address of welcome on behalf of the city of New 


York. Although the Association is now finishing its - 


thirty-sixth annual meeting, and enrolls a large num- 
ber of specialists of distinction, the general policy 
with regard to the admission of pavers at the meet- 
ings has been a very liberal one. Like most associa- 
tions of the kind, the American Association has 
probably endeavored to cover too much ground ; at 
least that is the only criticism made on its manage- 
ment. Many of the papers read were, necessarily, 
too technical in character to admit of report in our 
columus. The annual practical gains of science, to 
say nothing of its researches of a purely scientific 
value, are now £0 great that they can hardly 
be presented even when the work is so systematically 
divided as at the — last week. 


One of the strongest and most timely papers 


read before the Association was that by Professor 
E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
His enbject was The Testimony of Statistics to 
our National Progress.” In it he tock occasion to 
point ont some of the fallacies of the optimistic 
conclusions drawn from statistics by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson in his ‘‘ Oentury” articles and Boston 
address, on both of which we have already com- 
mented. Professor James brought out clearly the 


fact that it is not enough to show that the wealth of. 


the country is increasing in the aggregate to prove 
that the welfare of the people is constantly greater : 
the distribution of the wealth is of the highest impor- 
tance. Outside of this he dissented from Mr. A'tkin- 
son’s deductions as too sanguine even when based on 
reliable figures—and it is notorious that the statistics 


relating to industry in every census before that 


of 1880 are imperfect. Such a deduction is that 
drawn from the enormous wheat crop. True, the 
increase is very great, but the average yield per acre 
is no larger, and there is reason to believe that we 
‘‘ are doing with our wheat fields on a small scale 
what we have been doing on a large scale with our 
forests—exhausting them by reckless tillage.” So 
wich the cost of living. Mr. Atkinson estimates the 
cost of food for a family of five at $350 a year, and 


rejoices that it is so low ; but Professor James points | 


out that this means a total expenditure of $600 a year, 
and that that is far more than the average laborer 
can earn, while no allowance is.made for books, 
school, recreation, ‘‘or any of thosa things which 
distinguish aman from aserf.” The result of Pro- 
fessor James’s study is one in which many will join : 
that our confidence in the future is to be founded, 
not in a blind trust in the beneficence of competition, 
but in a belief that radical changes for the better are 
to be hoped for in industrial methods. 


There appears now to be little doubt that public 
opinion in Eogland is rapidly coming around to Mr. 
On Saturday of last week the 
Liberals added to their recent successes a victory of 
the most decisive character. The Norwich division 
of Cheshire, in the West of England, in the last elec- 
tion gave the Liberal-Unionist candidate a majority 
of 658. Inthe recent contest the Tories and Liberal- 
Unionists were represented by Lord Henry Grosve- 
nor, ason of the Dake of Westminster, the richest 
nobleman in Eogland. In the face of this powerful 
family inflaence and of the previous majority against 
them the Liberals have elected their candidate by a 
maj rity of 1,129. This election has been regarded 
by both parties as.one of peculiar significance, the 
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only issue raised being the Home Rule question. 
The result may therefore be accepted as a very 
decided evidences of the movement of current opinion, 
and, taken in connection with the three recent elec- 
tions, all of which have shown great Liberal gains, it 
ig not surprising that Mr. G!adstone’s recent speeches 
are full of buoyant expectation, while Lord Salisbury 
is evidently foreboding p.rty reverses of the most 
decisive kind. 


The proceedings of the Colonial Conference recently 
held in London are now before both Houses of Par- 
liament, and are likely to form tho basis of long and 
very interesting discussions. We have already re- 
ported in brief the general proposals of the Confer- 
ence locking to the strengthening of the British 
Empire in all parts of the world. There were 
twenty-two sessions of the Conference, and all man- 
ner of questions—postage, fortifications, probate 
of wills, trade markets, the preservation of life at 
sea—came before the representatives of the colo- 
ries. A good deal of the talk was in the air, 
and issued in no practical suggestions. Much of it 
related to matters of purely local interest, of no 
concern to Americans and of very little interest to 
the English Home Government. The ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” intimates frankly that someof the demands 
of the colonists were decidedly premature. <A govern- 
ment which has not yet provided its own home forti- 
fications with breech-loading guns is not likely at 
once to furnish such guns for the defense of King 
George’s Sound ; nevertheless, the sensitive colonists 
are somewhat hurt because inferior guns have been 
offered them. 1t is proposed that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment shall keep a small squadron in Australian 
waters, in return for a yearly payment of about 
£800,000. A good deal of attention was given to the 
telegraph and postal service, the colonists generally 
opposiug apy reduction of postal rates. 


Kirg Milan of Servia has recently dismissed his 
Premier, who was a strong sympathizer with Austria, 
and has replaced him by a well knowa assian sym- 
pathizer—the head, in fact, of the Rissian party in 
Servia. This movement, at a time when the relations 
of Scrvia with Russia have suffered the additional 
tension of a personal quarrel between the king and 
(jneen Natalie, bas set all manner of rumors afloat 
and has given rise to noend of surmises in Eurupe. 
The ‘‘ Nation,” in its summary of the matter, 
uotes the explanation of the V.enna correspond ent 
of the London *‘ Times,” who interprets this singular 
action of the King, at the very moment when he was 
supposed to be most deeply incensed at the Russian 
Court, as the inauguration of a new policy looking 
to the union of the crowns of Sarvia and Balgaria. 
No change of relations with either Austria or ltussia 
is indicated. It is assumed that Prince Ferdinand’s 
election to the throne of Bu'garia will not be sanc- 
tioned by Russia, and that the disagreement of the 
Powers will render any settlement of the Bulgarian 
question impossible. King Milan therefore suggests 
the creation of one strong State in the Balkans, with 
himself at the head. He proposes to arouse the 
Slavonic feeling, to confirm the neutrality of Austria, 
to unite all the emall S:ates against Russia, and to 
pacify Turkey by holding out the promise that her 
suzerain rights will be respected. In the handsofa 
popular and powerful monarch this original and 
highly imaginative scheme might have some chance 
of success, but MiJan bas neither ; his plan bas about 
as much substantial basis as Mr. Ives’s recent aston- 
ishing performances in Wall Street. 


Prince Ferdinand, who was recently elected to the 
throne of Bulgaria, after a period of indecision has 
apparently decided that his only hope of occupying 
the throne offered him is by energetic action. If he 
had waited for the Powers to confirm his election he 
would have waited indefinitely; accordingly, he 
addressed them a courteous note, and then, without 
waiting for an answer, has betaken himself to Tir- 
nova, presented himseif in the Iiall of the Great 
Sobranje, and aunonnced his acceptance of the elec- 
tion uf that body. In assuming the government of 
the country he declares his intention to rule in 
accordance with the Constitution. The Sobranje has 
been dissolved, and if Ferdinand succeeds in forming 
a ministry, the provisional government, which has 
conducted the affairs of Balgaria with marked skill 
ender great difficnities. will become a thing of the 
past. ferdinand’s future is very uncertain, but he 
has undoubtedly dene the only thing which he could 
have done to make the election operative. It isbarely 


possible that his boldness in taking possession of the 
priza before the Great Powers have had the oppor- 
tunity of rejecting the action of the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Assembly may make it possible for him to hold 
his position. Now that he has made a bold dash for 
the place, Anstria may not be willing that Russia 
shall dislodge him. The developments of the imme- 
diate future will be eagerly awaited. The Bulgarians 
have shown so much pluck that the sympathies of 
Western Europe are gererally with them. 


On the 15th of June the Pope addressed a letter to 
Cardinal Kampollo, the new Pontifical Secretary of 
S:ate, in which he res ftirmed all bis previous claims to 
independence, hinted that this can only be secured 
by some grant of secular power, ard outlired vaguely 
a policy of reconciliation with Italy, France, Spain, 
Austria, and Germany, by which the interests of both 
parties would be advanced. This letter seemed to 
indicate that the Popa still held resolutely to the 
traditional policy of the Papacy, and, as our readers 
know, there bave bsen many evidences durirg the 
last year of the growing influence of the ultra Papal 
partyin Rome. On the other hand, an incident has 
just occurred in Italy which bas excited a good deal 
of comment, and which is interpreted as marking a 
beginning of a morerational policy toward the Italian 
Government. Heretofore the ecclesiastical author- 
ities have carefully refrained from all recognition of 
the Italian Government, but on a recent visit at 
Terni the Bishop of that place formally waited npon 
the King in company with the civil authorities. This 
is the first occasion on which the bishop of a diocese 
formerly pontifical has recognized the change of 
sovereignty, and it is interpreted by many as indicat- 
ing the Pope’s willingness to surrender an abstract 
claim of right for the tangible benefits which he won'd 
receive by estab'ishing friendly relations with the Ital- 
iav-Government. 


Advices just received from Hawaii indicate that 
the financial and political troubles of the Islandy, far 
from being settled, are becoming more serious every 
day. The natives, who at first acquiesced in the 


charge of ministry and the new Oonstitution, 


have now become indignant at the slender part 
allotted to them in political affairs. The property 
qualification requires a voter to bave an income of 
$600 a year, and a candidate for the upper house 
must have the same income. This sum doe; not 
appear to us ag great wealth, but it is asserted that 
not more than a dozen natives possess it. Another 
alleged discrimination in favor of foreigners is the 
permission granted to residents of American or Euro. 
pean descent to become voters without renouncing 
their original allegiance. Gibson, the deposed Prime 
Minister, is now in San Francisco, and asserts that 
our Government has designs on the Hawaiian 
Isijands. This is, of eourre, merely the talk of an 
unsuccessful schemer. ‘The loan negotiated in Lon- 
don by Gibson is now declared illegal by the new 
Prime Minister, Mr. Green, and financial trouble is 
sure to follow. Toadd tothe other causes of un- 
easiness, it is said that the King is plotting with the 
native party, and hopes to regain the ascendency. 


The ‘‘ Evening Vost” calls attention to the fact 
that the $100,000 offered the New York Historical 
Society on condition that $300,000 should be raised 
by the members for a sorely needed new building is 
likely to be forfeited by non-compliance with the 
condition. The time set in the offer expires on 
November 1, and it is stated that only $50,000 has 
been subscribed. The circumstances make this an 
extraordicary instance of that lack of public epirit 
which seems unhappily prevalent in the metropolis. 
The Bryan, Reed, and Durr collections of paintings 
owned by the Society form the best illustration of 
the history of painting to be found in this country. 
There are several authentic examples of o]d masters, 
and pictures representing nearly all the famous 
schools, to say nothing of many valuable American 
portraits and most interesting examples of early 
American art. Yet the pictures, with the exception 
of the portraits, are crowded into gloomy, musty 
galleries, where they cannot possibly be properly 
seen. Moreover, as Mr. Rush ©. Hawkins has 
pointed out in the ‘‘ North American Raview,” the 
pigments are decomposing and the colors fading out 
under the deleterious influence of low-grade gas and 
hot, impure air from furnaces. This collection could 
not be replaced, and if it were accessible to artists, 
art students, and the public, as the givers intended, 
its educational value would be great. Yet, as mat- 


ters are and have been for years, this important eol- 
lection is buried away from the public and is prac- 
tically of no benefit. The Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Indian antiquities and historical relics might also 
almost as well be in a storage warehouse. In view 
of the great value of the collections acd the millions 
yearly spent upon art forselfish enjoyment in this 
city, this indifference is comparatively as deplorable 
as the apathy regarding the Grant monument. The 
responsibility, however, cannot be shifted from the 
Society, which has two thousand members, among 
whom are many of the wealthiest men in New York. | 
For years the advisability of a new building has been. 
discussed, and nothing has been done. The only 
sign of life developed by the generous offer of 
$100,000 was the publication of a circular mildly 
reauesting subscriptions. ‘The Society seems to repre 
seat cis inertia perfectly, but the public certainly has 
a right to protest against a course of inaction which 
deprives people at large of means of education 
and enjoyment primari!y intended for their use. 
Since it is stated that the gift of one day’s income 
by all the members would erect a new building, it is 
not unjust to interpret this indifference as due to 
an inexcusable and most deplorabie lack of public 
spirit. 


GENERAL N&EWs.—The spectacle of a United States 
Senator confined in a jail for swearivg at a justice 
of the peace, and rescued by an admiring mob of jiil- 
breakers, is ro: calculated to clothe the Sanatorial 
Cffice with dignity. But perhaps Senator Riddle- 
berger has been misrepresented. ——The Scotch yecht 
‘* Thistle” was spoken on Monday, and was due in 
New York on Tuesday. Her rival, the American 
Volunteer,” is proving terself a wonderfully fast 
boat.——The firm of H.8. Ives. Co., New York 
brokers, bave made an assignment. It is possible 
that Ives will be prosecuted for fraudulent transac- 
tions. Mr. Edison thinks he has discovered a 
process by which ordinary furnace heat may be made 
to furnish electricity for house lighting.——There is 
great destitution in Iceland. ——The Socialists hope 
to make a strong fight at the New York State Conven. 
tion of the United Labor party this week.——A great 
fire in Scutari, Turkey, has destroyed hundreds of 
houses. 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 


ITERE are in the United States a quarter of 

a million Indians, most of them in a heathen 
condition. What their heathenism means cannot be 
written. It needs to be seen. It is the worst kind 
of heathenism. Out of the whole number one hun. 
dred thousand are in part discarding their pagan 
ideas and customs, are learning to cultivate the soil 
and to imitats remotely the settled life of civiliza- 
tion. The Ohristian churches of Massachusetts 
seventy-five years ago began to feel that God does 
care for the Indian, and Christian missions were 
begun in their behalf in the West. After twenty- 
five years of missionary labor, with hopefn! results, 
it was decided that the time had come toopena 
mission among the then most warlike tribe in North 
America—viz., the Sioux or Dakotas. The great life- 
work of Drs. Riggs and Williamson among these In- 
dians is well known. It was demonstrated that In- 
dians can be Christianized, and that the grace of God 
in the savaga heart is the best and quickest c’'vil- 
izer. Large numbers were converted to the life of 


-the Gospel, and many of these became teachers and 


preachers to their own people. 

This missionary work was not only in advance of 
any government to recogniza the Indians as people 
capable of civilization, but it made possible what- 
ever subsequent attempts the Government has at 
this late day put forth inthe way of enlightened 
endeavor to civilizo the Indian. The missions pre- 
empted the right to teach the Indians when the 
Government thought it could not be done, and has 
from the first shown the tardy and unbelieving how © 
todo it. For fifty years now the missionaries have 
lived among theze wild people, with their humble 
schools and their little churches. They have learned 
their language, have reduced it to grammatical 
forms, have printed it, have published the Dakota 
Bible, and have been forerunners not only in all 
educational work among the Indians, but teachers 
of all Christian methods for civilization. 

After a thing has been done it is easy enough to 
see that it can be done; and when the conscience of 
the Christian people began in late years to press the 
question of jastice to the Indian upon the Govern- 
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ment, it slowly followed in the steps of these Chris- 
tian missionaries and began to exercise its care 
forthem. It established a parental government of 
Indian Agents, and has converted certain of its forts 
into Government schools. Christian people have 
been grateful for all progress in this direction, but 
those best informed have been less hopeful than they 
would have been but for the fact that the Govern- 
ment appointments for these are political favors and 
rewards, and that teachers who make no claims to 
any Obristian faith are put in charge of these 
Government schools. It will be seen at once, there- 
fore, that these Government schools cannot super- 
sede the missionary work, or the religious schools 
which time and fruitful results have justified. We 
cannot depend on politicians to reform Indians. 

But now, all at once, the Government, with an 
experience—of its own kind—of less than four years, 
has come into direct oppcsition with these long- 
experienced Christian teachers, and has ordered their 
well-tried methods to be discontinued and its own to 
be substituted. Oommand comes from Washington 
that all schools taught by native teachers in the 
Dakota language shall be closed; that all out- 
-tations where converted native teachers are teach- 
ing in the only language which they can speak or 
their pupils can understand shall cease to exist until 
the English language, and the English only, shall 
come into common use. The orders from Washington 
forbid instruction in schools in any Indian language 
on any Indian Reservation, whether Government or 
mission schools, and ro mission school, though 
wholly supported by the churches, will be allowed 
upon the Reservation which does not comply with 
this regulation, and Agents are advised that this rule 
must be strictly adhered to. The reply to this is 
that missionary schools are not sccular, but are relig- 
ious, schools ; thai many of them are native schools 
and cannot be taught except in the vernacular of the 
people ; that, while all agree in the importance of 
teaching the English language to the Indian, no such 
sweeping method of cutting off those who may be 
taught from the thousands who can never be taught 
English is wise or Ohristian, since the Indian’s own 
language is the only medium by which multitudes 
can be reached at all. Besides, the adult popula- 
tion must be left in heathenism by the Government 
decree, for they must receive light from God in their 
own language if at all. No other language will reach 
‘tens of thousands. Yet the Government declares 
that if theology is. taught to native teachers and 
preachers in the only language which has any mean- 
ing for them, the missionary schools shall be closed. 
Every one who has studied the question in the light 
of history knows that the education and salvation of 
a people must be done by teachers raised up from 
amorg themselves. To this the Government says, 
‘No! our experiment before your experience. Those 
who have been among the missions cannot fail to see 
the relation of the Bible in the vernacular to the 
civilization of the Indian. It were extreme intoler- 
ance to decree that students shall not be prepared to 
goto their people in their native tongue with the 
Gospel, and that for the next fifty years all (and 
there will be thousands) who cannot understand 
English shall remain pagan. 

If this were in Turkey or in Madagascar it would 
be published every where as the worst kind of religious 
intolerance. We do not believe that the Obristian 
people of this country will permit this. We do 
believe that the voice of the people will declare 
that religious and missionary schools shall not b3 
interfered with. But afew weeks since the writer 
was among the Sioux, and held a conference with 
Chief Running Antelope in his own village. He 
said: ‘‘ These mizsionaries teach us to live rightly. 
They have come to help us. We are surrounded by 
people having friendly faces but without friendly 
hearts. We believe that the missionaries are men of 
one face and one tongue, whom wecantrust. We 
do not know what the Government will do next. We 
hear many things. I ask you to have an interest in 
getting justice for us. Take the work in your heart, 
and have those come to deal with us whom we can 
trust, for we look to you who preach the Gospel to 
treat us as becomes those who preach what you 
- preach as the truth.’ These are the words of a 
heathen in his own language, and he understands no 
other. Ifthe Government orders are carried out, 
thonsands such as he, who will never learn Eaglish, 
must go without the Gospel. Nevertheless, the first 


principle of all Indian reform is Indian evangeliza- 
tion, and in the Ohristian Ohurch is the Indian’s 


hope. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


ECENTLY, in conversation with some theolog- 

-\U ically conservative friends, I have been asked 
my opinion as to the doctrine of a future probation, 
and have given it frankly. resnlt, they have 
asked me to publish the answer in The Christian 
Union, and I have at length decided to comply with 
these suggestions, thrice repeated. This Confession 
of Faith is exactly what its title implies. 
polemical. It is not argumentative. I make no 
attempt to prove the correctness of the faith, still 
leas to anticipate and answer objections. It is, in- 
deed, founded on a somewhat careful study of the 
Scripture, and I believe its basis is Scriptural. But 
it contains no proof-texts. Into the newspaper dis- 
cussion concerning the awful mystery of the futmielT 
have no wish to enter, not being unmindful of Paul’s 
caution against departing from practical truth into 
profitless and doubtful disputations. This Confes- 
sion is set down here, not for the purpose of con- 
vincing or converting opponents, but for the purpose 
of giving, to any who may desire it, a view of the 
future which one student think3 he has derived from 
a devout study of the Scripture. - 

The reader must not regard this ‘‘Confession of 
Faith” as an official statement of the theological 
position of The Christian Union on this theological 
question. The Christian Union takes no position on 
this theological question. It simply takes the posi- 
tion that the sole condition of Christian fellowship 
is allegiance to Jesus Christ as a divine [.xrd and 
Savicur, and that any man who confesses such 
allegiance to him by lip and life is to be gladly 


be his opinions on the various problems of theology. 
I do not believe in particular election and limited 
atonement, but if ever a party should arise in the 
church to deny Christian fellowship to those who do 
so believe, they would find in The Christian Union a 
most determined opponent. I believe that Dr. 
Alden’s theory that this life affords a decisive trial 
for all men is distinctly avcti-Scriptural and irra- 
tional. But if any one should attempt to refuse Dr. 
Alden Obristian fellowship or ministerial recognition 


Dr. Alden would find in The Christian Union a most 
determined defender of his right to hold and to 
teach it. The only safety for either the unity of the 
Holy Catholic Church or purity of doctrine is absolute 
freedom of dizcussion, within the Church of Christ, 
of all questions not involvirg loyalty to Christ as our 
Lord and Saviour. This is the creed of The Christian 
Union respecting New Theology and Old Theology, 
Andover Theology and Princston Theology, Time 
Probation and Fature Probation. This Confession 
of Faith is simply an individual contribution toward 
the solution of an interesting, prictical, but by no 
means fundamental problem in theological thought 
and the religious life. 3 


-To he at once simple and explicit in the outset of 
this Confession: I do not believe that there is any 
evidence, either Scriptural or philosophical, that 
probation continues till death for any man, or ends 
at death for any man, Christian or pagan, in the 
church or out of the church, who has beard of Christ 
or who has never heard of Ohrist. I find no reason 
either in Scripture or in philosophy for supposing 
that death has anything to do with probation. 

Any hostile critic who desires to make a point can 
easily do so by quoting the above paragraph, and his 
point will be made. It may please him, and it will 
do neither me nor the truth any harm; for in the 


representation and misapprehension correct them 
selves in time. He who really cares to know what 
one Bible student thinks on this subject will do well 
to read further. | 

The world is a lost world. It is a hospital ; we are 
all in quarantine, needing cure. It is a reform 
school ; we are all criminals, needing reform. God 
in Christ is working out the cure of the race, 
the reform of the race. Not of a nation, as the 
Jews thought ; not of the baptized, as the medi- 
eval church thought; nct of the elect, as the 
Calvinists thought; not of Obristendom, as a great 
many now think: but of the human race. One 
main object of Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
is to show both Jew and Gentile that grace and re. 
demption are as wide-reaching in their object aud 
their influence as sin and death. They are race 


| facts. 


This work of redemption, of saving men, of regen- 


It ig not. 


welcomed to the communion of saints, whatever may 


for holding and teaching this unscriptural dogma, 


long run the truth can take care of itself, and mis- | 


— 


erating and redeeming the sinful, is aot an eterna 
work. It is not to be carried on forever. Itisa 
time work. It will come to an end. The Son will 
deliver the fruit of his work to the Father, and will 
himself become subject to the Father, that the 
Father may be all and in all. The door will be shut. 
On tbe one side will be outer darkness ; on the other 
side light without shadow, strength without weak- 
ness, service without fatigue, songs without discord, 
life and love with nothing to impoverish, mar, or 
destroy. There is irredeemable sin ; there will. be 
an accomplished redemption. ‘‘ The end cometh.” 

But this end is not death; it is the last judg- 
ment. That last judgment is at the end of the 
world, whenever that may be. It is then that trial 
forevery manends. It is then that the redemptive 
work of Christ ends. The period of probation is not 
death, but the judgment. Philosophically there isno 
ground whatever for fixing upon death as the end of 
probation for any-map. There would be more reason 
for fixing upon an arbitrary age-lire, forty years 
for example, than upon death. For every man has 
some sort of trial before he is forty years of age; 
but half of the human race have no trial whatever 
before death ; and the great majority of the other 
half have no adequate trial ; it ia either under cir- 
cumstances too favorable to be adequate, or under 
circumstances too unfavorable to be fair. There is 
scarcely more reason in Scripture for fixing upon 
death as the end of probation. I is true that there 
are some passages of Scripture which are quoted as 
indicating that probation lasts until death, and that 

‘* While the lamp holds out to burn, 

The vilest s!nner may return.”’ 
But they do not justify that conclusion. The peni- 
tent thief accepted Christ the first time Christ was 
presented to him as a Saviour. The eleventh-hour 
laborer went to work forthe Master as soon as he 
was offered employment. No man can reject Christ 
as a Saviour day after day and year after year, and 
build a hope of a death-bed repentance on the story 
of the dying brigand. No man can refuse hour after 
hour his service to the Lord of the vineyard, and 
expect to get his penny by offering himself at the 
eleventh hour. There are also passages of Scripture 
which are cited as evidence that probation ands at 
death. But they also do not justify that conclusion. 
They are such passages as the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, the picture of the judgment given by Christ, 
and the words of Paul that we shall be judged accord- 
ing to the ‘‘deeds done in the body.” These and 
kindred passages all belong to the same category. 
They are to be interpreted in the light of the current 
errors, then and since, against which they were 
directed. They emphasize the truth that the standard 
of judgment will be ethical, not conventional ; that 
men will be judged by deeds, not croeds—by life, not 
lip—by character, not ritual—by what they are and 
what they have done, not by what they aave thought 
or how they have worshiped. The orthodox priest 
and Levite will be condemned ; the heretical Samar- 
itan will be approved. The Jews believed that all 
Jews would be welcomed and all Gentiles shut out ; 
the Gentiles believed that the gods wonld honor those 
who by sacrifices and ceremonials had honored them. 
Neither with Jew nor with Gantile were the standa’ds 
of religious life ethical. Tothem Christ and Paul 
proclaimed the truth, which needs to be proclaimed 
with emphasis in our own time, that all men would 
be judged by the deeds they had done, by the life 
they had lived, by the character they had builded. 
Rightly read, in the light of the age in which and the 
needs to which these and kindred words wera spoken, 
they have no bearing on the question when the day 
of trial ends for man.’ 

But other teachings of Scripture ara entirely explicit 
on this point. There is scarce a passage in the Bible 
in which the end of trialis spoken of that it is not 
identified in time with the end of the world. It is 
at the end of the world that the tares are separated 
from the wheat; that the net.is drawn to_the shore ; 
that the chaff is burned with unquenchable fire ; 
that the bridegroom comes for his bride; that the 
door is shut on the foolish virgins ; that the wicked 
are punished with everlastiog destruction from the 
presence of the Lord ; that the Son of man comes in 
glory, with his holy angels with him, to judge the 
world. He who puts the decisive hour for the hu- 
man race at the grave, and forbids the grace of God 


: The great guifinthe parable of Dives and Lazarus may be 
thought to indicate a decision for Dives before the final jadg- 
ment, but it indicates nothing as to any judgment at death, stil) 
less as to any judgment for those who have not had Moses ang 


the prophets, 
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to extend beyond it into the other world, seems to me 
to speak not only without the authority of Scripture, 
but against the burden of its teaching in many con- 
current passages. 

I believe, then, that no man has a right to assume 
that probation continues for every man till death. 
Life is made up of successive character trials. Every 
failure of the character weakens it for the succeeding 
trial, and makes the hope of final success less ; every 
success strengthens the character, and makes the 
hope of final success greater. A man may so environ 
himself in sensuality, or covetousness, or ambition, 
or selfishness as to be beyond all hope of redemption 
in this life or the next. A man may, by repeated 
choosing of death rather than life, cursing rather 
than blessing, evil rather than good, so give himself 
over to a reprobate mind that God gives him over 
also. When God loses hope for a soul, what is there 
left? I have stood by the dying bed of a young man 
who said, “I cannot pray ;” and 1 believed him. A 
man’s spirit may die before his body does The two 
deaths are not the same ; they are not even synchro. 
nous. No man can safely say, I will refuse God’s 
grace today and accept it to-morrow. For him 
there may be a long life and yet no to-morrow. 
Trial ends when it has done its work; not when 
disease or accident has destroyed the body. The 
body may become the coffin of a soul dead in sin. 
I believe alzo that no man has a right to assume 
that probation ends for any particular man at 
death. If these lines come to the eye of any wife, 
mother, friend, bearing in her breaking heart the 
lopg agony of an eternal separation, because her 
husband, son, loved one, has suddenly dropped into 
the grave without witnessed faith in Christ, I say 
to her, without the least halting or hesitation, that 
she is carrying a needless burden and suffering 
a needless torture. The grave is not the shut 
door. The outer darkness is not just on the other 
side of it. The mercy of God endureth forever.' 
He that undertakes to limit it to this side the 
grave is wise above what is written; and to be so 
wise is to be foolish. God will never suffer the lors 
of any child of his whom the infinite resources of 
love can rescue, and there is no reason to believe that 
this life exhausts those resources. Oa the contrary, 
there is abundant Scripture authority for the faith 
that the redemptive werk of Ohbrist goes on into the 
other world until the end cometh ; that his mediation 
and atonement ends not until he delivers all things 
up to the Father and is himself subj2ct to him ; that 
the last judgment, not the grave, is the end of pro- 

‘bation. 

If Universalism teaches, as I suppose it does, that 
all men will be at last brought to holiness and God, 
I am not a Universalist. For I believe that virtue lies 
in voluntary choice, and that not even the almighty 
grace of God can save any man against his will. If 
Andover Theology is what it is generally represented 
to be, the doctrine that a knowledge of Jesus Christ 
is essential to salvation, and therefore we must sup- 
pose that Ohrist will be presented in another life to 
thoee who have never heard of Obrist in this life, I 
do not believe in the Andover Theolegy, because I 
believe that God has promised, and will give, eternal 
life to every man who by patient continuance in well- 
doing seeks for glory and honor and immortality ; 
that every one that asketh receiveth, and every one 
that seeketh findeth, and to every one that knocketh 
it shall be opened. Bat neither do I believe the 
theology which identifies death with the last judg- 
ment, and teaches on the one hand that probation 
continues for every man till the grave, and on the 
other that probation closes for every man at the 
grave. The trial of every character ends when the 
character is fully tried. We pass the line we know 
not when. It is invisible to every eye but God’s. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 


WHY NOT? 


N one of Browning's most inspiring poems there 

is a striking passage in which the poet, imagin- 
ing himself face to face with death, declares that 
‘* Sudden the worst turns the best to the brave.”’ 

This is no fanciful touch of the imagination, but a 

statement of a fact which bas occurred again and again 

in innumera>le lives. History is full of stories of 

the sudden turn of fortune when things were at their 


1Then why is it limited to the judgment hour? It isnot. The 
mercy ef God endureth forever; but the capacity of resolutely 
sinful man to receive and be benefited by that mercy does not 
endure forever. When the soul is past the power of mprey the | 
eud cvmcth belore 
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worst and when there was apparently no possibility 
of anything but final disaster. That which has been 
trne of life on a large zcale has been eminently true 
of individual lives ; in which again and again, when 
fortune has been at the lowest ebb, the tide has 
turned. It is always hardest to believe in this possi- 
bility when such a belief would bring consolation and 
courage. When things are going well, and the out- 
look is bright, it is easy to fortify one’s self with 
philosophy, and to hold up between one’s self and 
adversity and calamity those shields of faith and truth 
which others bave found invulnerable in the hour of 
need. Butitisa different thing, when one’s whole 
happiness or ‘material prosperity is at stake, to face 
the possibilities of the future with calmness and 
courage. Nevertheless, these are jast the times 
when every one should take council with his hopes 
and not of his despair. It is an old proverb, which 
in one form or another has found its way into almost 
every language, that ‘‘ Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity.” When the Jew consoled himself by repeat- 
ing the maxim of his nation, ‘‘In the mount God 
will be found,” he recalled one of the sorest trials to 
which a human soul! was ever subjected, and one of 
the most despairing situations in which such a soul 
was ever placed. To those who fight the battle cour- 
ageously there is sure to come, at the very moment 
when everything seems lost, some reinforcement that 
will turn the tide. The man who has worked long 
and intelligently for success often finds it at the very 
time when the hope of it was forever leaving him ; 
or, if he does not find it precisely the thing for which 
be worked, something better comes to him in its place. 
Do your duty, hold to your hope, and your darkest 
hour may be that which announces the dawn of a 
new day. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


F hitherto any doubt has existed in any mind that 
Boston is fairly credited with the title, Hub of the 
Universe, the event in the Boston Theater last week 
should be final on that question. The renowned citizen 
and accomplished gentleman, John L Sullivan, the 
great expounder, whom the New York police inter- 
fered with while in the practice of his humane art of 
making j-lly of other people’s faces, was given a mag. 
pificent reception and presented with a ‘‘ golden belt” 
which cost $10 000 The large hall was crowded to its 
last limits @ith representatives from the priocipal cities 
of the United States and Canada. His Honor Mayor 
OBrien and the Aldermen were present by invi- 
tation. The occasion was called a sparring exhibition. 
The Mayor and Aldermen were publicly thanked for 
granting license to give such an exhibition for the first 
time in the history of the Puritan City. When Mr. 8ul- 
jivan was presented the orchestra played ‘‘ Hail to the 
Chisf,” and the immense audience rose and cheered him 
to the echo. Thus John L Sullivan, the prize fighter, 
goes to Europe, as he says, ‘‘to bring back the greatest 
honors the world ever conferred on an atLlete,” indorsed 
by the presence of the Boston city government. The 
belt he will wear abroad, and the honors of the occasion 
will say to all European municipalities that the munic- 
{pal authorities of Boston recogniz3 Mr. Sullivan as a 
worthy citizen, and virtually commend him to foreign 
countries asan honored American. They virtually send 
him over the waters as a boxing plenipotentiary, which 
is refined English for priz3-fighter. He sails on this 
fighting exhibition (please remember the polite syno- 
nyms, boxing, sparring) with their good-will and farewell 
blessing. But our neighbors over the sea should not 
be hasty to conclude that the conduct o! the city gov- 
ernment on this occasion was representative of the 
culture, plety, and decency of the Hub, but only of the 
voters whom John L Sullivan and his allies control. 
Here in Boston we have the vicious practice of carrying 
heated party politics into municipal elections, and as 
the Republicans are jn a minority, nine times in ten 
the Democrats win—win by the vote of the slums, the 
constituency of the rum shops. Consequently the invi- 
tation from Mr. Sullivan’s friends to the city authorities 
to be present at their exhibition of Mr. Sullivan in the 
theater was a polite notification to honor the request or 
prepare to vacate their offices. I1f this humillation of 
sensible people shall move them to take city elections 
out of party politics and unite the large majority of 
good citizens to take matters into their own hands by a 
genuine citizsns’ movement, good will come out of 
evil. 


Twenty R:publicans, including such names as Sena- 
tors Dawes and Hoar, Covgressman Long, President 
Capen, of Tufts College, Dr. E. E. Hale, and D.. 
Herman Lincoln, have issued a circular letter entitled 


an ‘‘ Address to the Anti-Ssloon Republicans of the 
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State.” It is a strong putting of facts as to the relative 
temperance actions of the Republican and D:mocratic 
parties. It sharply arraigns the Third Party Prohibi- 
tionists for wittingly or unwittingly playing into the 
handg of their natural and persistent enemies—the D am- 
ocrats. It asserts that the Third Party canvass last 
year Jefeated ‘‘some twelve or ‘ifteen” Rapublican 
nominees for the Lo2gislature, and thereby defeated 
constitutional prohibition, as a change of four votes 
would have carried the measure through. The address 
reasons in this vigorous style : 


‘* Each isa great party with its distinctive opinion and 


policy on all the political issues of the day, including this | 


of temperance legislation. If we make it the one para 
mount issue, as some conscientiously feel bound to do, and 
are driven to a choice between the two parties, there can be 
no hesitancy which to prefer. There remains the only other 
alternative of acting with neither, but joining the third 
party movement. Experience shows that the result of that 
step is, on the one hand, simply to weaken the party which 


stands for all the temperance measures we have been able ~ 


to maintain, if not all that public sentiment would make of 
any practical value; and, on the other, to strengthen the 
party which wouid break down all barriers against the 
liquor trafic and rum rule. There js no escape from this 
cold fact. The inevitable 'ogic of last year is that if the 
partial success of the third party in defeating the return of 
& dozen or more temperance members of the L2gislature 
jast so far defeated temperance legislation, its farther suc. 
cess in the same direction wil] just so much further defeat 
temperance iegisjation. Carry it to its full length in the 
defeat of a Republican and the election of a Democratic 
Legislature, and the saloon has triumphed. [t is true we 
cannot have everything to snit us: we cannot pu 3h our re- 

form as fast and as far as we wou'd; the great bodies 
through which public sentiment works into action move 
with slow and lurching step. But we insist that, looking 
back over the progress of recent years, seeing that in Maine, 
Iowa, and Kansas constitutional prohibition is a success 
under Republican lead, and remembering that in our own 
Commonwealth the great bulk of the Republican party isin 
sympathy with the temperance and anti saloon movement, 
and has, as a party, in the very last session of the Loegisla- 
ture, arrayed itself on that side, it is not the part of wisdom, 
it is not in the interest of the cause we all have at heart, to 
slaughter it, and thereby destroy the only agency by which 
we have had, or are likely to have, any temperance legisla- 
tion at all. A live party that does something is better than 
a theoretical one that does nothing but handicap its friends 
and fortify the very enemy it fears. Is it not best to go in 
for practical re ults rather than to beat the air ?”’ 


What is claimed for the party is probably true, but 


it is also true that there are large numbers of saloon Re- 
publicans in the State—so far as license as agatnst prohi- 
bition favors the saloons—and if the R »publicans were to 
raise the /ssue ‘‘ the saloons must go,” and draw the line 
of party orthodoxy sharply at this point, there would be 
quite an exodus from their ranks. Perhaps they would 
be stronger after the exodus, for a decisive stand on a 
great moral] iasue attracts as well as repels. The ‘‘anti- 
saloon” cry, however, has in {t a good deal of vengeance. 
With many partisans it simply means that the saloons 
will disappear in the ‘ sweet by and-by.” It forces no 
new or sharp issue. Constitutional prohibition possible 
only after three years from the present election. The 
anti-szaloon Republicans cannot pledge the party in ad. 
vance to vote for the measure if it should ba submitted. 
Neither do the Republicans at present propose to force 
the issue of a prohibitory law. Therefore the watch. 
word ‘‘anti-saloon” has no significance other than 
‘wait for the wagon” so far as party aggressiveness {s 
concerned. It simply means that when the people are 
strong enough and courageous enough they can abolish 
the saloons. But the fact remains that the Republicans 
as against the Democrats stand for prohibitory tem. 

perance legislation. It is also true that there is much 


that is chimerical and empirical in the Third Party — 


policy. Conscience in temperance will bear a good deal 
of reviving all round. 


There is much surprise that Professor D avinell, in his 
attack on the Trustees of Andover Seminary in the 
** Independent,” ehould allow himself to fall into the use 
of expressions which seem unchristian {n tone and 
temper. When he applies such epithets as ‘‘ they de- 
scend to tricks of interpretation” which ‘‘ show a deep 
entanglement of consclence and reason and the whole 
higher manhood in the meshes of a great wrong,” and 
of belpg ‘‘ unconsciously corrupted till they take leave 
of the higher convictions and sympathies of manhood,” 
and characterizes their action as ‘‘absurd,” ‘‘ taking 
advantage of legal technicalities,” ‘trying to whip in 
ahead,” etc.—when he applics these harsh phrases to 
twelve men widely known and honored in the three 
Siates where they reside, holding high positions in 
Church and State and educational institutlons—such 
men as President Carter, of Williams College, Principal 
Bancroft, of Pnillips Academy, the Hon Horace Fair. 
banks, of Vermont, Dr. Fiske, Dr. Vose, Dr. M K:nzle, 
the Hon. R. R. Bishop—Christian people in Massachu- 
settae wonder whether the Califoraia Professor had not 
forgotten the injunction of the Sarmon on the Mount: 
**Jadge not, that ye be not jidged: for with what 
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judgment ye judge ye shall be judged; and with 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again.” It seems almcst incomprehensible that Pro- 
fessor Dwinell should, by any provocation, fall so far 
below Christian amenities, to say nothing of ‘‘ brotherly 
kindness.” It seems strange that a Professor on the 
Pacific should tend across the continent such “ left- 
handed” compliments to his brethren on the Atlantic, It 
seems still more strange that from his throne in his 
seminary he should assume to sit in judgment on the 
‘** conscience” and ‘‘ reason” and ‘‘ manhood” of men 
in three educational institutions in New Eagland. 

It probably is not strange, after such furlous assault, 
that he fell into errorsoz fact. After characterizing the 
claim of the Trustees to priority of jurisdiction as 
“ absurd,” he added that the ‘‘ Supreme Court has long 

since” decided this question. But the question has 
never been before the Supreme Court. In a case which 
went On appeal from the Trustees to the Visitors, when 
the Visitors confirmed the action of the Trustees, the 
case then being taken by appeal to the Court, in a sin- 
gle sentence the Justice gave the dictum that ‘‘ in most 
- subjects ” the Visitors have concurrent original author- 
ity with the Trustees. The question of jurisdiction 
will now forthe first time be taken to the Court on 
appeal in the case of Professor Smyth. Instead of 
crying ‘‘absurd,” many of the first legal minds in 
Boston will walt with interest the decision of the Court. 
OBSERVER, 


TWO WEEKS WITH THE LEARNERS. 


By 8. E. 


ORTHFIELD adorned itself with its brightest 
| robes to greet this the Fifth Bible Conference 
called by Mr. Moody. The frequent rains of the 
season have given a richness of color, a wealth of 
beauty, to hill-ide and meadow unutual in August. 
The drives over the mountains, along the brink 
of dark ravines, under overarching trees, through shady 
lanes, past modest homes, with the rich odors of ferns 
and pines and maples and wild grapes, add to the’glad- 
ness of these vacation hours. Recreation {s not lost sight 
of by the wise leader of these meetings, and ample time 
is given for long rambles over the hiils. Every new 
visitor to this place is surprised, not simply by the rare 
charms of the landscape, which cannot be exaggerated, 
but by the great transformation made within a few 
years. Sald a scholarly English gentleman, who {fs 
‘* dolvg the country,” to me as he rode over the grounds 
of Northfield Seminary and Mount Hermon, ‘‘ It almost 
takes away my breath to find on these quiet hillsides all 
the appurtenances of a university and buildings that will 
stand fcr, generations.” The story of this work reads 
like a romance. Its inception, the securing of land, 
money, the helping hand and brain of H. N. F. Mar. 
shall—under whose eye all the buildings have been 
erected—indicate God’s plans for the uplift of thousands. 
Mr. Moody is so much alive that it tires him to see even 
stone buildings, full of costly appliances for service, 
long idle. Hence the utilizing of them in summer, and 
the change of a seminary into a hotel. The College 
Conference held a few weeks ago is followed by the 
Bible Conference. Trained workers and pastors are 
more and more assembling here for rest as wel) as study. 
Daily concerts, eloquent addresses, spiritual feasts, are 
to be had without money and without price. Men and 
women who are leaders in Christian work gather here 
to compare notes, to make plans, and to secure strength 
for coming service. Each day is fullof interest. The little 
social gatherings in grove or glen, where questions can 
be asked informally, the ‘‘ family prayers ” in the chapel, 
the regular service in the large hall, where 1,500 can be 
accommodated, are all helpful to a higher type of spirit- 
ual life. There is no programme made save from hour 
to hour, as Mr. Moody, who has his hand on the helm, 
direct. 

The celebrated London preacher, H. W. Webb Peploe, 
just before sailing from Queenstown, was recalled by a 
telegram announcing the serious sickness of bis son ; 
but this disappointment is partially forgotten in the 
earnest and eloquent addreeses which fall from others’ 
lips. The Rev. W. W. Clark, of Staten Island, is a 
favorite. Clear, incisive, practical, his sentences are 
packed with thought, and made more forceful by black- 
board illustrations. In his address on the various charac- 
teristics of the Gospel historians, the class for whican each 
book was written, fis dominant thought, its adap- 
tation to the peculfar demand of the age, and yet its 
marvelous power, continuing with unabated force 
through the centuries and wielding an ever-increasing 
power, were all clearly portrayed. ‘‘ The paradoxes of 
the Bible,” its seeming contradictions, its apparent dis: 
crepancies, were unfolded with singular clearness. 
The Rev. Dr. Green, of Princeton, the well-known 
Hebrew scholar, gave new life and interest to the Book 
of Job by his keen critical analysis of the patriarch’s 
character and the character of his three friends ; the 


terrific assault of Satan—the Devil of the New Testa: 
ment—and the position of that arch-fiend {n the universe 
were shown. The reason for the trial, the hand of God 
seen in suffering, the ultimate result in working out from 
peril and apparent disaster the highest good of the suf- 
ferer and the glory of Jehovah, were pictured with 
dramatic power. 

R. C. Morgan, of the London ‘‘ Christian,” brings to 
the sessions a sweet, gentle spirit, and his presence on 
the platform is a benediction. A charactertlatic of these 
English speakers, as they appear here, is earnestness, 
tenderness, and a thorough knowledge of the Bible. In 
Mr. Morgan’s Bible readings he se{z2d upon some domt- 
nant idea of Epistle, Psalm, or Gospel, and placed it in 
vivid colors before the assembly. The appearance of 
Henry Drummond always gladdens the assembly. With 
his deep-set eyes, his high, fair forehead, his quiet dig- 
nity, he compels the rapt attention of his hearers. There 
is always indicated a reserved power which gives him a 
strong personality. He is a most charming man socially, 
and we rejoice that many of our colleges are to be 
blessed by his presence before his return to Glasgow in 
October. In his addresses the thorough man of science 
and the devout, spiritually-minded Christian is seen. He 
sets forth the principles which should dominate every 
Christian life, and the personal presence in this world of 
God. His divine hand touches and glorifies all who 
place themselves under hiscare. Science, Law, God, is 
the ferce governing the universe; Christ, the Holy 
Ghost, are real, personal beings who are indeed Imman- 
uel. Mr. Moody frequently cries out, as the Professor 
utters his compact, forceful sayings, ‘‘ Hear! hear!” 
The famillarity of Mr. Drummond with the Scriptures 
is seen in his giving quickly chapter and verse to prove 
apy assertion made when suddenly asked a question 
bearing upon the topic presented. Ashe left the plat- 
form after one of his earnest, powerful addresses, Mr. 
Moody leaned over to the reporters’ desk and asked, 
‘* Have you this all down—word for word, dot for dot ? 
I want the outside world to read this. We cannot afford 
to lose a word.” 

George C. Stebbins and wife, D. B. Towner and 
wife, Ira D. Sankey, lift up the audience on the wings 
of song, that being an important element in each gather- 
ing. If Mr. Moody is proud of anything, it is of his 
Mount Hermon Choir, a double quartette of earnest 
young men who are spending their vacation here. Mr. 
Moody has secured in Mr. Towner a rare teacher, gifted 
with a deep, rich voice, and at the same time endowed 
with a loving spirit and a modesty that is delightful. 
He and his associates will soon give to the world a new 
hymn-bcok which will contain some rare gems. Mr. 
Sankey’s solos are as uplifting as ever, and he pref- 
aces them usually with some pathetic incident con- 
nected with his work here and abroad. He will by and 
by give to the public a book which will illustrate the 
power of song as seen in his own personal experience. 
Dr. Strong, of ‘‘ Our Country,” was greeted with great 
enthusiasm, and stirred every heart. 

The second week of the assembly called together a 
larger company than ever before. Cottages, halls, 
hotels are filled, and yet Mr. Moody is equal to the 
emergency. He has had at the close of evening service 
wagons to take the overflow to Mount Hermon, across 
the river, where there is ample room and accommoda- 
tlons fora small army. This week the Rev. Drs. Gor- 
don, Plerson, and Pentecost gave addresses or familiar 
talks, while other strong thinkers have enriched the 
hours. 

Professor Drummond, with no reflection upon other 
speakers, is the favorite. His modesty and shyness, and 
yet his gentle courtesy and loving nature, win all. He 
has a pleasant smile and word for all who grasp his 
hand, and on the platform, by his familiar way of pre 
senting truth, interests everybody. Being asked ‘‘ how 
we may know God's will,” Professor Drummond 
replied : ‘‘ This question was asked at the College Con- 
ference, and I jotted on the margin of my Bible 
the replies as there given. 1. Pray. Recognize a Per- 
son who loves you and is interested in your welfare. 
2. Think. 3. Talk to wise people, but do not regard 
their judgment as final. 4. Beware of the blas of your 
own will, and yet do not make the mistake that the line 
of God’s will necessarily involves that which is disagree- 
able. 5. Do the next best thing ; by doing small things 
you are preparing for larger things. 6. When decision 
and action are necessary, go ahead. 7. Never reconsider 
your decision when once it has been made, and acted 
upon let it be irrevocable. 8. You will not find out at 
once, probably not till long after, that you have been 
led at all.” ‘‘ Are the leading scientists in Great Britain 
antagonistic to Christianity ?” Answer : ‘‘ The trend of 
religious thought is in the right direction. There has 
been a great change in the last few years. There are 
many humble disciples of our Lord in the universities. 
The successor of Huxley to the highest chair in the 
Royal Soclety of London is Professor Stokes, a reverent 
Christian.” | 

The last evening but one of the Conference was filled 


with brief, practical addresses by laymen and pastors—| 


Messrs. Plerson, Gowan, Hastings, of Boston, Wayland, 
of Philadelphia, Morgan, of the London ‘‘ Christian,” 
Goss, of Chicago, etc. The latter is Mr. Moody’s Chi 
cago pastor, and has given lectures or talks to the Mount 
Hermon students in term time, and fs their special fa- 
vorite. Mr. Drummond closed, with eloquent yet sim- 
ple words, the Wednesday evening service. He sald: 


‘* We are soon to go down from this mountain of privi- 
lege and opportunity to the working-day world. (:od does not 
make the mountain tops to be inhabited ; they are not for 
the homes of men. Weascend the height to catch a broader 
vision of our earthly surroundings, but we do not tarry 
there. The streams take their rise in these uplands, but 
quickly descend to gladden the fields and valleys below. We 
are to take these crystal waters to quench the thirst of 
others. Most are to descend to a commonplace life—to our 
farms, our shops, our siudy. I must soon take up the geo- 
logical hammer and talk of fossils and skeletons. This is 
not a downfall, not a descent. Let life hold its true mean- 
ing and all duty becomes sacred. ‘ What is the end of life ?’ 
Not, as Many reply, ‘to do good,’ not even ‘to win souls ;’ 
that may Le in our line of duty, and it may not. The su- 
preme end is to do the will of God. 

‘* After Moody’s great work in the immense tabernacle in 
London, @ committee waited on Mr. Spurgeon, asking him 
to occupy it for a week. I[n bis letter of reply he said, ‘1 
have no ambition to preach to ten thousand people, but to 
do the will of God,’ and declined. Most of us would have 


jumped at the chance. What is God’s will for me? that is 


the question for each to answer. Get this idea into your 
souls, and your lives will be successful. That equalizes all 
lives. The maximum of achievement of all life is ours—to 
have done the will of God. This is the supreme principle 
which makes sublime the life of a dairy-maid or a scavenger. 
I give you a short Bible reading on life. Christ is our ex- 
emplar. //is object: ‘I come todo thy will, O God.’ His 
Sood; ‘My meatis todothy will.’ The society he gives . ‘ He 
that doeth my will, the same is my brother, my sister, my 
mother.’ Education: ‘Teach metodo thy will.’ Pleasure: 
‘I delight todothy will. He that-doeth my will abideth 
forever.’ 


This conference has called out larger delegations than 
ever before, and day after day Stone Hall has been filled, 
800 to 1 000 being present at all regular sessions, and on 
the Sabbath a larger number. 


UNDER THE TREES. 


EVENTIDE. 


HEN the shadows lengthen and the landscape 
becomes indistinct, the common life of men 

seems to touch the life of Nature most closely and sym- 
patheticaly. The work of the day is accomplished ; 
the sense of things to be done loses its painful tenslon ; 
the mind, freed frcm the cares which engrossed {t, opens 
unconsciously to the sights and sounds of the quiet hour. 
The fields are given over to silence and the gathering 
darkness ; the roads cease to be thoroughfares of toll ; and 
over all things the peace of night settles like an unspoken 
benediction. To the most preoccupied there comes a con- 
sclousness that the world has changed, and that, while 
the old framework remains intact, a strange and trane- 
forming beauty has touched and spiritualized it. At 
eventide one feels the soul of Nature as at no other hour. 
Her labors have ceased, her birds are silent ; she, too, 
rests, and {n ceasing to do for us she gives us herself. 
One by one the silvery points of light break out of the 
darkness overhead, and the falthful stars look down on 
the little earth they have watched over these count- 
less years. The very names they bear recall the vanished 


races who waited for their appearing and counted them — 


friends. Now that the lamps are lighted and the work 
of the day is done, is it strange that the venerable mother, 
whose lullabies have soothed so many generations into 
sleep, should herself appeal to us in some intimate and 
personal way ? 

With the fading out of shore and sea and forest line 
something deeper and more spiritual rises in the soul as 
the mists riseon the lowlands and over the surface of 
the waters. We surrender ourselves to it silently, rev- 
erently, and a change no less subtle and penetrating is 
wrought in us. Our personal ambitions, the sharply 
defined alms of our working hours, the very limitations 
of our individuality, are gone; we lose ourselves in the 
larger life of which we are part. After the fret of the 
day we surrender ourselves to universal life as the bather, 
worn and spent, gives himself to the sea. There is no 
loss of personal force, but for an hour the individual 
activity is blended with the universal movement, and 
the peace and quiet of infinity calm and rmstore the 
soul. Meditation comes with eventide as naturally as 
action with the morning ; our soul opens to the soul of 
Nature, and we discover anew that we areone. In the 
noblest passage in Latin poetry Lucretius invokes the 
universal spirit of Nature, and identifies {t with the cre- 
ative force which impels the stars and summons ihe 
flowers to strew themselves in the path of the sun. 
There is nothing so refreshing, so reinvigorating, as fresh 
contact with the fountain whence all visible life flows, 
as a renewed sense of oneness with the mighty appear- 
ance of things in which we live. Now that all cutlines 
are softened, all distinctive features are jost, Nature lose 
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ite materialism, and becomes to our thought the vast, 
silent, unbroken tlow of force which the later science 
has substituted for an earlier and cruder conception. 
And this invisible stream leads us back, as our thoughts 
unconsciously follow it, to One whose thought it is 
and whose mind shares with our mind something of the 
unsearchable mystery of its purpose and nature. 

Some one has said that a man fs great rather by rea- 
gon of his unconscious thought than by reason of his 
deliberate and self directed thinking. Released from 
meditation on definite and special themes, the thought 
of a great man instinctively returns to the mystery of 
life. No poet creates a Hamlet unless he has breoded 
long and almost unconsciously on the deeper things that 
make up the inner life ; such a figure, forever external!z- 
ing the profounder and more obscure phases of being, 1s 
born of secret and habitual contact with the deepest 
experiences and the most fundamental problems. The 
mind of a Shakespeare must often, forsaking the busy 
world of actuality, meditate in the twilight which seems 
to release the soul of things seen, and, veiling the actual, 
reveal the realities of existence. 

Revery becomes of the highest importance when it 
substitutes for definite thinking that deep and silent 
meditation in which alone the soul comes to know itself 
and pierces the wonderful movement of things about it 
to its source and principle. Ose of Amiel’s magical 
phrases {s that in which he describes revery as the Sun- 
day of the soul. Toll over, care banished, the world 
forgotten, one communes with that which is eterral. 
In the long course of centuries the forests are as short- 
lived as the flowers; all visible forms are but momen- 
tary expressions of the creative force. In the work of 
the greatest mind all spoken and written thoughts are 
but partial and passing utterances of a life of whose 
volume and movement they afford only half.compre- 
hended hints. After a Shakespeare has written 
thirty immortal plays he must still feel that what 
was deepest in him is untuttered, There is that 
below all exprersion of life which remains forever 
unspoken and unspeakable ; it is ours, but we cannot 
share it with others; we drop our plummets into its 
depths in vain. It is deeper than our thought, and it is 
only at rare moments, when we surrender ourselves to 
ourselves, that the sense of what it contains and means 
fille us with a sudden and overpowering consciousness 
of immortality. Out of this deeper life all great 
thoughts rise into consclousness, losing much by im- 
prisonment in any form of speech, but still bringing 
with them indubitable evidence of their more than 
royal birth. From time to time, like the elder race of 
prophets, they enter into our speech and renew the 
fading sense of the divinity of life ; and so, through indi- 
vidual souls, the deeper truths are retold from genera- 
tion to generation. 

As one meditates in this evening hour, the darkness 
has gathered over the world and folded it out of sight. 
The few faint stars have become a shining host, and the 
immeasurable heavens have substituted for the near and 
familiar —— of the earth thelr own etublime and 
awful co gling of unsearchable darkness and ur- 
quenchable light. So in every human life the near and 
the familiar is overarched by infinity and eternity. 

H. W. M. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


By Proressor Ricwarp T. E 


HE pen moves slowly when one begins to write 

about Chautauqua, for one feels bewildered by an 

embarrassment of riches.”” What shall one say ? It is 

difficult to make 4 selection from the mass of remarka- 

ble phenomena which this marvelous Chautauqua move- 
ment presents to the observer. 

There are the external features of its chief seat, Chau- 
tauqua, which are in themselves worthy of an article. 
Surely in these days of triumphant natural science no 
one can say that the physical environment of the heart- 
center of a great movement {s not of importance, that it 
will be devoid of influence upon the phenomena which 
it offcrs for consideration. Yet much has been written 
about Ghautauqua, and every one {fs familiar with the 
story ofthis exquieite lake, one of the most beautiful in 
the United States, and in its loveliness, if not in its 
grandeur, worthy to take its place by the far-famed lakes 
of Switzerland. Every one knows, too, that on the 
sloping banks of Chautauqua Lake a shady grove of 
some two hundred acres has been reserved for purposes 
of social, menta!, physical, and spiritual culture, that it 
was there that the Chautauqua movement took its rise, 
and that it is now the Mecca of a:l good Chautauquans. 
Yet, while one concedes all that has been said in praise of 
the spot Chautauqua, one may feel called upon to utter a 
word of criticism. Chautauqua isa picture of /aissez- 
faire as regards its physical features, and shows the 
disadvantages of haphazard growth as contrasted with 
prearranged design. You will see what I mean if you 
compare Chautauqua with Pullman, Illinois. Now there 
is much in Pullman which, frankly speaking, I detest, 


but the town itself in its structure shows wkat can be 
done with a little forethought. No other workingmen’s 
city on the face of the earth can compare with it in attract- 
fveness. It is what Professor Lester F. Ward would 
call acase of anthropo-teleological action. In all its 
arrangements it presents to us the beauty of harmony In 
variety. Chautauqua, on the other hand, simp!y grew 
at hsphazard. Houses were located here and there in 
the grove without any attempt at unity of derign, and 
instead of adding to one another they often detract from 
one snother. Pretty cottages are marred by ugly rears, 
and in some places the people are packed together, out 
here in the country, in a field, Jike a tenement-house dis- 
trict in acity. Perhaps, however, nothing {s more an- 
noying to a person of any artistic feeling than to see the 
most exquisite little valley on the grounds used for the 
location of a public outhouse. This is the mort serfous 
instance of many wasted opportunities. Abundance of 
land may be found on either side of the Chsutauqua 
settlement, and also in the rear. Every true friend of 
Chautauqua ought to ralse his voice in favor of a more 


liberal policy as respects its physical environment. It: 


is easy to tell what {is wanted. More land shou!d be 
acquired, the people should be given more elbow-room, 
and architects and Jandscape gardeners of the first rank 
should be employed to draw up plans for the develop- 
ment of the summer city of Chautauqua. 

But I must hasten on. I desire to write a few things 
about Chautauqua as viewed from the standpoint of a 
student of society. When I think of the Chautauqua 
movement I am reminded of those words of Morley 
which must so often occur to the etudent of societv in 
our days: ‘Great economic and socis!] forces flow 
with a tidal sweep over communities that sre only half 
conecious of that which {s befalling them.” 

The kind of work which Chautauqua {is doing ought 
to be well enough known. It maris out courses of 
reading which are pursued under direction; it invites 
all the world to gather once a year on the banks of Chau- 
tauqua Lake and come in contact with the most distin- 
guished inetructors and lecturers of the aze; {t provides 
opportunities in this summer retreat for cultivation in 
art and music; it offersin its gymnasium and trained 
medical directors facilities for development of the 
body; it appeals to the religious nature, and offers 
it both stimulus and healthful food; in these and 
other ways {it continues the work which by its initta- 
tion bas been carrfed on in homes all over the length 
and breadth of the land. Chautauqua grades its work 
until] it leads up to the ‘‘ apex of the pyramid ” of know) 
edge in the College of Liberal Arts, which combines cor- 
respondence courses with six weeks’ personal instruction 
under the direction of professors from our greatest unl- 
versities. Chautauqua co-operates with all other schools 
in the land, and sends them students by the thousand 
whom they would otherwise never receive. It does 
faithful, conscicntious work, and the charge of super- 
ficlality comes only from those who have taken but a 
superficial view of it. 

Yet the student of soclety wants to know more than 
this. What proportions has the Chautauqua movement 
assumed ? Is there any prospect that it will render the 
people of the United States materially happier and 
better ? 

The proportions of thie work are astounding. This 
year some five thousand students will complete a four 
years’ course of prescribed reading, while the entering 
class during the past year—that is to say, the class of 
1890—comprises over twenty-five thousand names. 
These are people from all ranks and conditions of life, 
of all ages, but largely between thirty and forty. Clergy- 
men are largely represented, but the farmers were third 
in number in the first graduating class, the class of 1882, 
and have always formed a numerous constituency. 
Artisans and mechanics are included in considerable 
numbers, while household servants are not wanting. 

But the work of Chautauqua by no means confines 
itself to those who take the prescribed course. Its regu- 
lar students make it without exception the largest edu- 
cational institutfon on the face of the globe, yet {ts work 
goes far beyond that. You now find Chautauqua gath- 
erings in all parts of this land, and even jn Canada and 
Japan. It is stated that over one in a hundred of the 
population of the United States will this year attend 
Chautauqua gatherings. Now, as every one bas irfiu- 
ence within at Jeast a small circle, as some are preachers 
and editors and teachers, who ir fluence their bundreds, 
you perccive that we have in the Chautauqua movement 
a force capable ultimately of iufluencing the condition 
of our country for good, and that very apprecfabiy. 

There is much to show the upward terdency of this 
work. One thing Js the increasingly high character of 
the entertainment cffcred Chautauquans. It is edu- 
cating them to appreciate better and better things. 

Let us sce what this may do for our country. 

The Chautauqua movement aims to reach all sorts 
and conditions of men. It reaches out for the richest 
and the poorest, for the highest and the lowest; it 
extends its embrace to the servant-girl quite as readily 
ag to the wife or daughter of the millionaire. Thus 


it tends to bring people together, to assist them to 
understand one another and to become mutually help. 
ful. It tends to break down artificlal and unchristlan 
sociai barriers, to level artificial distinctions, and to estab- 
lish the true democracy in which excellence of mind, 
person, and character is valued. 

Chautauqua {fs removing the disabilities under which 
the masses suffer. These disabilities are due to two 
causes: first, ignorance; second, moral degradation. 
The economist sees on every hand many things which 
might be done, not to elevate people out of manual © 
toi], but to render manual toil more agreeable, remu- 
nerative, honorable, were the tollers suffclently elevated. 
Take the case of co-operation, which {s already ac- 
complishing much. What is the greatest obstecle to 
its complete trlumph ? It is that the masses of men are 
not sufficiently elevated in moral qualities. Brentano, 
the German economist, expresses what has been ob 
served in America as well as elsewhere when he says, 
‘Co-operation requires average mental qualifications, 
and more than aversge moral qualifications.” Then 
we can see how low mora! qualitfes among the people 
tend to keep the masses poor and wretcbed and to 
exalt the few—for there is nothing the devil so hates 
as true demccracy—in other ways. Politics become 
corrupt, representatives of the people allow themselves 
to become the tools of unscrupulous rich men, public 
business is mismaneged, and so color {fs given to the 
assertion of interested parties that public bodies are not 
it to manage public business, conscquently {t 1s turned 
over to private parties to their enrichment. Also, a low 
moral view prevailiug in regard to practieal politics, 
the people are robbed outright, public property like 
the Broadway street railway franchise is turned over 
without compensation to private corporations. Now, 
& movement Jike Chautauqua, which embraces the 
entire man, which values the culture of the heart 
equally with that of the mind, is elevating the average 
of morality so as to render the masses fit to guard their 
own interest. It cannot be emphas!z2d too often that - 
the chief cause of poverty and sufferipg in modern 
times {is ein—not by any means necessarily on the part 
of the sufferer, perhaps as a rule to equal or greater 
extent on the part of others—but sin somewhere, sin 
everywhere. Another cause of a too unequal distri- 
bution of wealth is the lack of enlightenment as 
regards the true interests of the masses. This is per- 
haps as important as the desire of a few to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the many. Now, Chau- 
tau qua is rafsing the level of Intelligence and rendering 
it more diffcult for the olly tongues of the unecrupulous, 
** set on fire by hell,” to mislead the masses to their own 
ruin. It is rendering the masses ripe for a diffusion of 
sound information on «conomic and scclal topics. 

The work of Chautauqua may be looked at from a 
Cifferent point of view. A distinguished political econ- 
omiet recently expressed the fear, disheartening enough, 
to be sure, that the simple effect of improvements would 
be to make pdssible the existence of a still lower social 
stratum, while John Stuart Mill said that unless the 
masses could be elevated, unlees their standard of life 
could be raised by newer and higher wants—and he 
believed all this possible—the sole effect of ail industrial | 
improvements would be this: a more numerous but not 
a happier population. 

Perhaps it is not generally understood that the way to 
elevate men {is to teach them new wants, but it is true. 
What we have to complain of is, not that the masses 
want too much, but that they want too little- and this, 
by the way, is one reason why we do not want the 
Chinese in this country. We do not want a laboring 
population content with little ; we do not want simply 
& more numerous population ; we do not want simply 
quantity ; far more do we want quality. In this respect 
at least I fully sgree with Ricardo, who said: ‘“‘ The 
friend of humanity cannot but wish that in all countries 
the laboring classes should have a taste for comforts and 
enjoyments, and that they should be stimulated by all 
legal means in their exertions to procure them. There 
cannot be a better security against a superabundant 
population. In those countries where the laboring classes 
have the fewest wants and are content with the cheapest 
food the people are exposed to the greatest vicissitudes 
and miseries. They have no place of refuge from 
calamity ; they cannot seek safety in a lower station ; 
they are slready so low that they can fall no lower.” 

Now, Chautauqua ja doing two things: it is teach. 
ing people new wants, and it is replacing wants of a 
lower class with wants of a higher class. In both ways 
civilization {s advanced. 

It may be objected that Chautauqua has not yet 
reached down deep enough, not yet reached up high 
enough, not yet reached out wide enough, to accomplish 
the high misefon for which {t would, according to this 
article, seem destined. Verytrue. Much enthusiasm 
is already manifest, the best kind of a missionary spirit 
is already active ; yet more enthusiasm, yet more activ- 
ity, Is needed, and there is reason to hope for it under 
wise management and the blessing of God. Human 
history—for example, that of the Crusadee—shows that 
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there is a capability of devotion in man in the service of 
his fellows which only needa to be aroused and wisely 
utilized to transform human society. The practical 
work of sociology, according to the writer already. 
quoted, Professor Ward, is the ‘‘ organization of feel- 
and organized feellag must be directed by fatell!- 

gence. Chautauqua is doing something in this direction, 
and fa, I believe, destined to accomplish greater thiags. 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. 
By Anna 8. Danirers, M.D. 


II.—THE REAR TENEMENT. 


EAR tenement-housas present additional dangers 
which do not exist {a the front houses. To reach 
arear or yard house, ss the people call them, we pass 
through a narrow alley or the hall of tne front house 
into a flagged courtyard. From tha yard we pass into 
another dark, dirty hall, usually with a spiral staircase. 
The poorer families occupy these houses. Toe yard is 
always filled with dirty, nolsy children engag-d in what 
they call play. These are the younger children, who 
canno! be trusted along in the street. Thsy are pitiful 
l{itle objects, with thelr pale faces, thta clothes, and 
- bodles showing a lamentable igaorance of water. Tae 
dark alley may afford shalter to the same class of 
wretches who lodgs in the halls. The front door beiag 
always open, bezgar3 and peddlers pa3s in and out at 
thelr will, often insulting the women and children whom 
they mee: on the stairs. Tnoere are a few second and 
even third rear houses fa the city, but they are, fortu. 
nately, rate. I amacquatnted with but one of the latier, 
perhaps a half-dozan of the former. ‘Taere Is little ven- 
tilation 1a these rear houses. The froat house {is always 
higher than the rear, the latter being bullt close to an- 
other tall building. In Jooking out of their windows 
the people see ouly their neighbors’ clothes-lines and the 
filthy courtyards with closets. In case of fire in the 
front house their means of exit to the street is cut off. 
Baing so shut off from the street and the gaze of the 
public, thelr manners and morals recelve much less 
attention than those living in front houses. The rooms 
of these poor people are small, consistlag usually of a 
room and bedroom ; the front room {is used as a living- 
room ; the cooking, washing, ironing, and all the domes- 
(we processes are performed {on this one room, which at 
night serves also as a sleepinx room. 

The furniture consists of a cookling-stove, chairs and 
table, usually a bureau, sometimes a lounge, the walls 
covered more or less by gaudy chromos and advertistag 
cards. Inthe poorest and meanest room there is always 
this pitiful attempt at decoration. Tae room {fs clean 

dirty according to the disposition of the woman, the 
day.of the week, and, with the Jews, the season of the 
year; the latter at thelr religious festivals scrub and 


scour every arifcle in their miserable apartments, often 


giving them a most cheerful appearance. The bedroom 
is always small, with the small window the law compels 
the landlord to make opentog in the hall ; there is only 
room for a bed, possibly a washstand and chair; the 
rooms are dark and poorly ventilated, are not fit to sleep 
in, and are abominable holes for the sick. It is a 
source of increasing astonishment to me that these paople 
can take any possible interest {n life. If they have 
sufficient food and clothing, money to pay the rent, and 
are in no danger of being served with a warrant of dispos- 
session, they are cont<nt, but I do not belleve very happy. 

Tae constant examples of immorality presented to the 
children of the tenement-houses early accustom them 
to scenes of which they should know nothing. There is 
an absolute lack of modesty among the class of people 
under discussion. In those cases where no lodgers are 
taken the families are often large ; the older brothers 
and sisters live at home, and there is usually one, some- 
times two, rarely three, bedrooms. A man, his wife, and 
five children live in a room and bedroom ; they dress 
and undress {n the presence of each other. In the sum- 
mer the rooms are {ntolerably hot. Ifthe woman hap- 
pens ‘to be a laundress they are unbearable. I have 

‘noted the temperature many times by a relfable ther- 
mometer, and found the mercury not infrequently 105 
degrees Fahrenheit. In onecase, in Essex Street, in the 
summer of 1884. where the family occupation was tallor. 
ing, over the crib of a sick child the temperature was 
115 degrees F.hrenheit. Although in the room ouly an 
hour, I suffered from the effects of the high temperature 
for hours after. 

Because of the heated rooms the women attire them. 
selves in ag little clothing as possi!ble—ord{narily a dress 
skirt and chemise, children under five golng naked or 
nearly so. If the summer is unusually warm there 1s 
a decided increase in the number of crimes committed 
and in alarming death rates. 

The children early lose their individuality. Every- 
thing in a tenement-house family is common property. 
There is no sense of private ownership ; they have not 
even a part of a bureau. The stronger members of the 
family get the most of everything, the weaker ones are 

pushed to the wall, 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 


By Mrs. E. Barr. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RIGHT BEFORE EVERYTHING, 
‘It fortifies my soul to know 

That, though I perish, Truth is so; 

That, howsoe’er I stray or range, 

Whate’er I do, [hou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recal! 

Thar, if I slip, Thou dost not fal!.”’ 

— (Clough. 
HE winter proved to be a very hardone. The 
snow lay deep, the shepherds had a bitter time of 

it, and many sheep were ‘‘smoored’”’ tin the drifts. But 
inside Harribce there was a great deal of the purest home 
pleasure. Phemfe and Fatth had such wonderful talks 
and consultations about the boys! such confidences to 
ehare at the week ends! There was not a scholar {fn the 
schocl with whom they were not, {n a certain way, 
familiar. If David and Matthew liked them, they did 
also. If David and Matthew disapproved them, then 
Fatth and Phemife shook their heads when they were 
named, and were fully convinced of their original and 
acquired sins. Very frequentiy—so frequently, indeed, 
that Faith was compelled to notice the cilrcumstance— 
Lord Graeme found an excuse to call at Harribee on 
Saturday. Ons Friday night he stopped just as the 
boys arrived, complained that his horse was sick, and 
asked to remain until Faith could send a man to the 
castle for a fresh mount for him. He made himself so 


interesting to the little fellows that they opened up for 
him their whole budget of school news; and when he 


left he ‘‘ tipped” them so handsomely that Faith felt 
compelled to interfere. 

But Graeme persisted in standing by his gift. ‘‘The 
boys belong to me as well as to you, Faith,” he said ; 
‘*they are Graemes, not Farribees, and I know what a 
tip is to a lad at school.” 

She thought comparatively little of the Investigation 
which she had left with Sandy Todd. She did not visit 
him agafn on the subject. Perhaps in her most secret 
consciousness she wished that it would prove unsuccess- 
ful. She did not want to think so evilly of Lord 
Graeme. She did not dare to imagine what course she 
must take if the assertfons of Roland and Agnes were 
correct. In the meantime Graeme was certainly gain- 
ing a great hold upon her affection. The boys were a 
common ground upon which they met with a familiarity 
{mpossible under any other condition. She began to 
look with something very like love upon the elegant, 
handsome man who was so very happy on her hearth- 
stone, who watched her with such unspeakable admira- 
tlon, who took such an interest in David and Matthew, 
and who was 80 favorably thought of by them. When 
David told of some race in which he had been the win- 
ner, or some fight {in which he had been the victor, or 
when Matthew recited his last Greek chorus, or showed 
some extraordinary prize of merit, Graeme and Faith 
were sure to exchange glances of pride and fatisfaction 
about the matter; and these glances were wonderful 
vehicles of more personal affection and interest. In 
fact, without saying one word of love, Graeme was 
woo!ng Falth in the most {frres{stible way possible to a 
woman of her character and poaition. 

In the epring she had a visitfrom Todd. He took 
her @ little by surprise when he came. First, because 
she was not a woman who brought to-morrow and next 
week and next month {nto to day—not one of those rest- 
less natures who are forever calling to some one in the 
watch-tower, ‘‘Do you see anybody coming?” Her 
nature was calm because {t was molded in grand pro- 
portions, without the lIlttlenesses that produce ‘‘ fuss.” 
Then it was also a very unusual thing for Todd to leave 
his flice. 

‘* But the alr was sae caller, and the wind sae fresh, I 
thocht. I would hae & mouthfu’ of the spring,” he sald, 
as he lighted from his pony at Faith’s door. 

He did not immediately speak of the business on 
which he had come, A variety of topics interested him 
during the early lunch which was spread for his benefit. 
But as he sat smoking his pipe to a glass of toddy he 


relleved his mind of the news he had brought. 


‘‘You are five hundred pounds oct o’ pocket, Miss 
Harribse.” 

Toeo you have found no 

‘*Not the scratch o’apen’ 

“Vera gude! I dinna feel as if I were out of 
pocket.” 

** Noo, !f you will take my advice, you aill netther 
meddle nor mak’ in oth r ful&s’ business again. Five 
hundred pounds! Certle! You have pati for your 
curlosity.” 

‘* Naething found ? Naething heard ?’ 

‘*Naething at a’ found. Plenty o' talk from thaae 
foreign creatures he heard ; but what o’ that ?” 

‘Talk ?” 

‘* Talk anent Mr. Roland Graeme’s mither. But, Lord ! 
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what do they ken anent gude mora!s? They called her 
‘my lady,’ but that means just naething.” 

‘‘ Vera weel, Todd. Let the matter dron—and forget 

“It were a pity to refuce you, when you seek sae 
little. I dinna care to mak’ an enemy o’ Lord Graeme; 
and I hae been kent a my life for keeping my mouth 
shut end my een open.’ 

At flrat Faith felt a decided satisfaction in the news 
Todd had brought. She was light-hearted about it. She 
had not fully understood, until the fear was lifted from 
her mind, how great would have been her sorrow if {t 
had been confirmed. She thought still more kindly of 
Graeme, for she wished to atone for the wrong she had 
done him !n her own mind. And she did not fee! as if 
the boys were any losers by this loss of a false hope. 
Toere was enough in Harribee to give them both a good 
start in life, and she had a firm belfef in the ability of 
her nephews to make their own place In the world. 

For an hour or two she was very happy. Then 
suddenly, she knew not how, she could not determine 
from what source, a most positive conviction of the 
truth of her sister’s dylag declaration forced itself iato 
her mind. It came with a power apparently unreason- 
able, and yet not to be reasoned away. Involuntarily 
she found herself saying, ‘‘It is true, for all that 
Agnes is right, in spite o’ Todd!’ She was more 
miserable than she had been hefore. 

That very evening she met Graeme on the moor. 
She had been up the fell to speak with her head 
shepherd, and was hurrying home, for the sun had 
set, and the night was falling damp and chilly. Graeme 
had his gun with him and some dogs, but he saw her, 
and hurried forward to meet her. She hai never before 
seen su h a dark and hopeless look upon his face. He 
did not seem able to talk, and every effort ended ina 
few monoryllables. 

** You are fil, lord.” 

‘*No, Faith, lam unhappy. I had a bad dream last 
night, and it has haunted me allday. I have siways 
laughed at dreams, but I cannot rid myself of this one.” 

‘*Pata bad dream awa’ with a gude deed. Is there 
naebody you can do a kindness to ?” 

There are always the boys. Suppose send a hand- 
some tip to them.” ; 


“They dinna need it. That wiil do you no gude.” 


‘* They are the only people on earth it wil! do me good — 


to be kind to.” 

lt was not the words themselves, but the remorse In 
h!s somber eyes, and the weary, hopeless look on his 
face, which affected Faith. In some way, not quite 
evident to her, she understood from what cause the man 
was suffering. There were a few moments of painful 
silence—a few moments in which a!! her bright dreams 
and hopes passed into a dark cloud ; then she said, with 
an evident effort— 

‘* If you would tell me, lord.” 

‘*Tell you what, Faith 7?” 

- 7 thocht mayba you had a trouble on your heart.” 

He did not answer. They walked on tn the misty 
twilight, a little further apart than usual, until they came 
to Harribee gate. Then he sald good-night, and Faith 
watched the mournful figure turn away from her and 
gradually become a part of the gloomy landscape. 

And not even the bright fireside, nor the comfortable 
tea, nor Poemie’s cheery bits of gossip, could put away 
the lonesome, unhappy memory of the man she loved. 
Yet it had taken but this one revelation of him in 
trouble to discover to Faith how truly and how tenderly 
she loved him. With all his faults she loved him. She 
shirked none of them that night as she sat musing on 
her quiet hearth. And she found then how easy it {s 
for a loving woman to excuse the unworthiness of her 
idol. ‘‘ I'm no faultless myself,” she whispered. ‘I’m 
full o’ faults. And while we were a’ sinners, God loved 
us. Forbye, there is a deal o’ gude in Graeme : he likes 
the lads—he {is sorry for the wrong he has done them— 
he {sin asair strait—I’m no éure myself what I would 
do in it. Oh, Graeme! Graeme! I ne'er thocht to 
love you as I do this hour.” 

While Faith sat musing thus, Graeme had taken a 
very decided step. He reached Seaton Court about 
seven o'clock, and found his sister at dinner. Seaton 
was {n E iinburgh, and he looked upon his absence as @ 
piece of good fortune. Terres was always delighted to 
sec her brother, but this night his gloom and silence 
offended her. 

**T will send for the baby,” she said. 
tng so fast and so bonnie, Tilbert. 
charm the evil sptrit out of you.” 

‘*D»> not send for him. I do not care to see the 
child.” 

‘* What on earth—or, rather, what from some lower 
place possesses you ?” 

‘*T don't want to see the child. That is enough.” 

“Quilte. May I ask why you came here to-night ? 
lt fs m y opinion you have been drinking your senses 
away.’ 

‘‘T have not touched wine for a week. Terres, I 

d dreamed about Will—” 


‘Ife is grow- 
Perhaps he may 
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‘Oh, this is delicious! Tilbert Graeme frightened at 
his own dreams !” 

**It is not my dream. 
somewhere, beyond me.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! You have been worrying yourself ever 
since those boys of Roland’s came to Harribee! You 

think of them continually ; of course you dream of 
them. Don’t be a fool, Tilbert !” 

“I think, on the contrary, that I am coming to my 
senses. Terres, you are well married. Your boy has 
the lordsh!p of Seaton ; why hamper him with another. 
to which he has no right ?” 

‘* Pick your words more prudently, Tilbert. I may 
have other children. lam not going to lift my little 
finger from Graeme. If you want to bea fool, I shall 
not Jet you.” 

‘‘T sball not ask your permission. Iam sure that 
Roland’s eldest son ought to have Graeme ” 

‘* Indeed! Pray, what of yourself? Will you marry 
Faith Harribee and be her head shepherd ?” 

‘‘Tt would be heaven on earth compared with the 
false position in which I stand to night. ’ 

‘‘T hope you may die before you perpetrate such 8 
mad piece of folly, Tilbert.” 

‘*T hope not, until I have found courage to commit it. 
Terres, if you go into one of your old tempers I shall 
leave you. They are Seaton’s privilege now. I want 
you to accustom yourself to the idea that Graeme is 
going to David Graeme.” 

‘* You don’t love me now, Tilbert. I used to be first 
of all with you.” 

‘‘ITam no longer first with you. You put Seaton 
before me. Very well.” 

is Faith Harribee’s doings. Oh, I know it is! 
How I do hate that woman !” 

‘*In an indirect way it is Faith’s doings. You are 
right. To live an hour or two occasionally in Faith's com- 
pany istocatch virtue. Many things look differently to 
me since I knew Faith.” 

‘* She shall never enter Seaton Court again.” 

“That will be your loss.” — 

‘* And, pray, when are you going to confess to her ? 
Oh, I know you, Tilbert! It is is simply your last fling 
for her favor. You want to persuade her she has re- 
formed you. Pshaw! You cannot deceive me.” 

‘*] shall tell Faith as soon as I get courage to tell her. 
I believe it will separate us forever. All the same, I 
will do right—if I can.” 

** Have you thought of the consequences ? You know 
well that she is made of that old Covenanting grit. 
Though her heart breaks, though the heavens fall, she 
will prosecute you for robbing Roland. The savings of 
all theee years will be devoured in paying back rentals. 
You may perhaps save yourself a convict’s doom for 
lack of evidence of intention, but public opinion wil] 
pillory you. Think of the shame I must suffer with you 
—and my poor, innocent little baby also! Have pity 
upon me, Tilbert !” She put her arms around his neck 
and sobbed bitterly. Her tears were genuine ones ; he 
found it hard to resist them ; yet he pushed her gently 
away from him, and left the room. 

She had no idea he had gone back to Graeme until an 
hour afterward. Then she was very unhappy. For the 
first time in her life she had found her tears and 
caresses bad been ineffectual with her brother. 

Early next morning she went tc Graeme Castle. Lord 
Graeme had left it at daylight. The rapidity and 
suddenness of this move d/sconcerted her. She walked 
up and down her old home full of fear and anger. But 
the anclent place, though the air seemed heavy with evil 
memories, roused in her a passion of recedevotion 
which made her, for the time, feel capable of any deed 
necessary to prevent her loss of all interest in it. In her 
mind it had come to be a question of whether her son 
should own it, or the grandson of that Italian singing 
woman and the son of Agnes Harribee. She felt the super- 
iority of her own right ; and she was sure it was superior. 

After wandering about the familiar rooms, and feed- 
ing her anger on a variety of information offered her by 
the older servants of the place, she determined to go 
home by way of Harribee. It would be a pleasure to be 
ill-tempered to Faith. She began to tel] herself that she 
had permitted the shepherdess of Harribee far too much 
familiarity. A snub would be a good thing, and put 
her back in her own place. 

When Faith saw the Seaton carriage approaching, she 
was not much pleased. She was counting out from 
great oak chests the napery for the spring bleaching ; 
fine damask cloths and napkins were lying around ; 
linen sheets and pillow-cases, and whole webs of fine 
flax cloth, were being examined and noted previous to 
being sent up to the bleaching ground on Harribee fell. 
The girls with,their baskets and watering cans were 
waiting, each one for her task, and Faith was desirous 
to get them cff ere the sunny middsy was lost. She 
wondered, too, what brought Lady Seaton at such alike 
hour, but she went to meet her with her usual pleasant 
smile and word. 

‘‘T am not coming in, Miss Harribee. I only thought 
would tell you that Lord Graeme has gone to London. 


Itcame from some one, from 


There is no ssying when he will be back, but I suppore 
you know all about his movements.”’ 

Faith caught in a moment the tone of her address, 
and, with a dignity which was not impaired by fretful- 
ness, answered : 

‘‘T ken naething of Lord Graeme’s movements, Lady 
Seaton. What for should I ?” 

‘* He bas not been easy to live with lately. I must 
say I blame you.” 

‘* You had nae right to blame me.” 

‘‘Come, come, Faith Harribee! Every one knows 
he has—” 

‘‘“My Lady Seaton, if you hae nae particular bus!- 
ness with me this morning, I will be excused. I am 
busy getting the bleaching women ready for the hills.” 

‘‘ Tg that of more importance than Lord Graeme ?” 

‘ To me, my napery is of vera great importance. I 
am but a simple woman having my dally duty to heed, 
ani the duties o’ many others hanging to my duty. I 
hope the young lord is well.” 

ilte well.” 

‘*Tnen gude-morning, my lady.” 

And with a calm face and erect head she crossed her 
own doorstone again ; hiding her annoyance and heart- 
pain in such a hurried charge to the girls that they told 
each other, a8 they climbed the fell, ‘‘ Mistress was gey 
put oot wi’ fiae lady visitors sae early in the morning.” 

Faith was indeed very much put out by the visit. 
Lord Graem2’s mood on the preceding evening had 
troubled her, and there was a quiet insolence in the 
manner of Terres which not only wounded but angered 
her. She felt in her own heart that if Tilbert Graeme 
did not redeem the promises that his every glance had 
lately made her, he would be the basest of men. 

‘‘But I bae nae luck in love,” she murmured ; ‘‘ as 
soon as 1 like a lad he turns awa’ from me. But, lord 
or shepherd, I'll no waste my life for any of them— 
only, I did think he was true! It’s wee] I never let 
him ken how much I thocht 0’ him! It’s weel I never 
let him run awa’ with my judgment, Folks will talk— 
ay, they’ll talk anyway ; they'll say I’ve lost my lad 
again—weel, weel, I’m blythe that my heart’s my ain— 
and my siller is my ain, and I hae the boys yet. Let 
him go! Folks canna hae luck on every side, and if I 
havena love-luck, I hae sillerluck.” Then she sat 
down and leaned her head in her hands, and the tears 
dropped upon the table, and she saw them with a start, 
apd lifted her apron and wiped them away. 

And with the action, the usual pious frame of her 
mind asserted itself, and brought her almost uncon- 
scious comfort. ‘‘ Blde a wee while longer,” she whis- 
pered, as if addressing her own misty eyes. ‘‘ Bide a 
wee, and God shall wipe all your tears awa’. Ay, it will 
take God’s hand to do that work; for he will hae to 
wipe out s)] memories of wrong and pain, all mem- 
orles of love slighted and love lost, all memories of 
unkindness, and poortith, and hunger, and cauld, and 
weariness, and woes beyond counting. The hand of 
God! The blessing, comforting hand that will wipe all 
tears awa’ !” 

Then Phemie came bustling in with twin lambs that 
a shepherd had just found on the bleak hiliside—little, 
shivering, perishing things—and Faith’s pity was in- 
stantly aglow. She eat down with them close to the 
fire, and fed them with warm milk, and cuddled them 
gently to her breast. And she forgot her own wounded 
feelings and love-ache in their want and wretchedness, 
For, after all, she bad that faith in God, and that faith 
in herself, which enabled her, when all jooked darkest, 
to go on, bating no jot of heart and hope. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A FATAL HUNTING PARTY. 


‘* Day and night God standeth, 
Scannivg each sonl as it landeth 
Pale from the passion of death, 
Cold from the cold dark river, 
As, staggering, blind with death, 
With trembling steps yet fleet, 
Over the stones of darkness 

hey stumble up to his feet.”’ 

If intervals could be bridged in life as they are in 
books, how many weary hours might be avoided! But 
the ‘‘ wait” of sorrow and anxiety, as of love and joy, 
must be endured to the last moment. Never had Faith 
found the days so long and the nights so long, and 
work so monotonous, and the intercourse of common 
daily life so dreary. Archie Renwick’s desertion had 
been bad enough, but Lord Graeme’s sudden and silent 
fiight had elements in it far more painful and mortify- 
ing. She kept assuring herself that she neither hoped 
nor expected any explanation of it, and yet she was 
conscious of constantly watching the clock and the fell 
road for the postman. Lady Seaton’s behavior also 
puzzled and chagrined her. She could conceive of no 
cause for it but the simple insolence of birth and wealth ; 
and her heart was bitter with a sense of wrong and slight, 
as she walked ten days and nights through the furnace 
in which she felt all the hopes and dreams cf her a 


life to be perishing. 


As yet she could not think of the revenge within her 


power. It would be too much like revenge to give it » 
moment's consideration ; for she was determined that 
every movement in that matter should spring from 4 
sense Of what was right and just. So she suffered 
dumbly and ignorantly, not even divining the true 
sources from which her restless discontent sprang. 

One afternoon, ten days after Lord Graeme’s depart. 
ure, the oppression on her heart was very great. She 
felt miserable, and so inclined to forgetfulness that she 
determined to have her sorrow out with herself upon the 
hills. ‘I’m nota lassie,” she thought, as she climbed 
Harribee fell with rapid stepe—‘‘ I’m not a lassie, and | 
ken weel I havena loved wisely—a man whom my 
fayther would only know in the way o’ buying and sel]. 
ing; aman whol am vera sure has been guilty o' a 
great crime ; 8 man who makes nae profession 0’ relig 
fon, and is said whiles to drink mair than he should do. 
What for am I loving him ?” . 

She asked the question of her heart impetuously, and 
her heart could only penitently answer, ‘‘I dinna ken.”’ 
She reasoned with herself, and made resolutions many 
and strong for her guidances in the future. And she was 
so in earnest that she forgot the time, and forgot the 
atmosphere full of misty rain, until there came a chilling 
blast, and the nearest cloud began to sprinkle the buh. 
bling pool. Then she looked around, and saw that she 
was three miles from home. Down the brown hills 
the shepherds, far apart, were descending for the night, 
and she knew that, however quick she walked, Phemte 
would have become uneasy about her ere she reached 
Harribee. 

Under the pressure of haste she put aside her thoughts 
of personal pain and sorrow, and, with firm and rapid 
steps, took the nearest way to her house. It was raining 
heavily when she reached its shelter, and she was phys. 
ically worn out. But, oh! how pleasant was her own 
hearth, so white and ruddy! How comforting the 
careful interest of her servants ! How delicious the good 
tea and hot cakes! How soothing the hour when the 
meal was over and Phemie bid her sit down and bethink 
herself ! 

She wae weary, and she fell asleep; deeply, sweetly 
asleep. Phemie passed in and out; the servants came 
home and chatted gayly over their supper in the kitchen, 
but she heard nothing. It seemed as if she were gather 
ing up the arrears of her late broken and restless slum 
bers. When at length she opened her eyes she percetved | 
that she had acompanion. Lord Graeme sat before the 
fire, but so motionlees that at first she thought him only 
a partofadream. His eyes were fixed upon the blaz. 
ing wood, his face pale as death, the bister shadows 
around his eyes almost black. Ho looked thin and hag. 
gard also, as a man might look who had been watching 
or working without adequate rest ; and his clothing, 
always so neat in all its details, was wet with rain, and 
spattered with mud from head to feet, as if he had been 
riding hard and recklessly. 

She took in the picture at a glance ; then she rose and 
said softly : 

*‘When came you, lord ? Oh, but I am glad to see you!” 

She was going to approach him, but he put out his 
arm asiftostop her. ‘‘ Stand where you are, Faith ! 
I have something to tell you. When you have heard it 
you will not want to give me your hand. You will de 
spise me forever.” 

She only gazed at him with a great pity. She felt 
and knew what was coming. She could not ssy a word 
elther to help or todeter him. “‘ Faith, I am the greatest 
reoundrel in Scotland! Roland Graeme was my brother 
William’s lawful son ; my title and my home belong right. 
fully to David. Oh, woman ! woman ! I love you so dearly 
that I am forced to tell you my sin. You have made 
me feel {t to bea sin. Iam as wretched in your pure 
presence as a devil would bein heaven. Forgive me! 
Falth, for any sake forgive me!’ He spoke the words 
in a low, rapid voice, that seemed vocal with the agony 
in the man’s heart. 

In a moment she had comprehended that to let him 
know that she was already aware of his sin would deeply 
injure the purity of his contrition, and lessen to his own 
perception the moral grandeur of his confession. He 
would think, ‘‘ She has already condoned the offense. 
Perhaps, after all, it is not so very great.” So she stood 
speechless, motionless, her eyes fixed upon the proud 
man acknowledging hiscrime. He did not spare himself. 
He only spared Terres. He told her how the temptation 
had first come to him, and how he had given way to It, 
and suffered through all his future years from the con 
sciousness that Roland felt and knew him to be a rasca! 
and utterly despised him. 

As he spoke, the passion of his remorse mastered 
him. He stood up, and, filnging downward his hands, 
palms upward, he said: ‘‘I will give up all I possess to 
the boys! I will go away forever! I will forget the 
name I have dishonored! I will leave you, Falth—— 
leave you, dearest—never, never to see your face 
again |” 

Then she stepped lightly to his side. She put her 
arms around his neck. She wept upon his shoulder ; 
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she turned her beautiful face to his and voluntarily 
kissed him. 3 

A breathless silence followed an act of love so perfect 
and go amazing. He held her close to his heart, but he 
felt as If he were losing all consciousness in his great 
biles. He did not daretospeak. And Faith, by the very 
granceur of her nature, understood that {t was her place, 
 {n this extremity of love and pardon, to speak first. 

‘‘ My dear one,” she whispered, ‘* you have sinned and 
you have suffered, and confessed your sin. I will help 
you to atone for it. Let us sit down and consider the 
best way.” 

Then he tock from his breast pocket a package, and 
put it Into Faith’s hands, She understood without a 
word that {t contained the papers necessary to establish 
David's tight. And when she had secured them, she 
called for hot water and made tea for the weary man, 
and would not suffer him to talk until he had been re- 
freshed. 

Afterward they eat down together and reviewed more 
calmly the position {In which the nominal lord found 
bimself. The circumstances were famillar to Faith. She 
had gore over them for many weeks in her mind, and 
she lafd shortly down the plan she had evolved as the 
most prudent and reasonable. 

David kens naething, and Matthew kens naething. 
If they had the news now, they wouldna bo capable of 
judging all sides right. It would be wrong to ask them 
to decide such a question now. It would hinder the 
plans I hae for them, and they are gude plans, and will 
make fine men o’ them. When they are nineteen they 
stall choose thelr professions ; when they are twenty- 
one I will tell David what place be has fo fill. Thelads 
like you. I will not hae a word said to them to spoil 
that liking.” 

** And in the meantime—” 

“You are trustee of the estate. You will do tke best 
thing youcan with it. When David fs a man you will 
not find him hard to settle with, and I shall take care 
that baith lads are educated fitting for any station they 
may hae to fill.” 

will help you all I can, Faith.” 

He had too much delicacy at that hour to press his 
personal desires ; too much joy and trust In the wonder- 
ful proof she had given him of her regard to appear to 
be Jess than fully content with it. A great confidence 
and peace was between them, none the less because they 
did not put it into the conventional lover-like phrases. 
And yet {n both hearts there was the sadness of all late 
pleatures—a sadness not to be deprecated ; containing, 
to those hesrts capable of entertaining it, the deepest 
elements of joy. 

When Lord Graeme departed, Faith called Phemile. 
The old woman entered with an alr of disapproval and 
‘njury, and the affectation of being sleepy and worn out. 

‘*Phemle, I have promised to marry Lord Graeme.” 

‘‘Yes,ma’am,. If a’ falls oot to your ordering, you'll 
maybe do that same ; but there’s slfps, plenty o’ them, In 
life. However, whate’er {s determined by God is sure 
to happen.” 

‘*- You might say a few pleasanter words than those, 
Phemie.” 

‘‘ Lovers arena the only folk living or dead. I was 
thinking on a’ sides. If it be true that marriages are 
made in heaven, I can weel foretell hindrances you 
havenathocht o’; for I'’msureand certain mafster didna 
hear your name and T!lbert Graeme’s thegither without 
epeaking his mind anentit, even to the Lord himsel’. I 
dinna belleve Matthew Harribee in heaven would hear 
tell o’ it.” 

‘‘Surely you don’t think people remember earthly 
anger and dislikes in heaven ?” 

‘What for no? Arena the martyrs aye crying oot 
for God to avenge them on their enemies ? That doesna 
~ Jook Ike they forgot their earthly wrangs. But I hae 
naething to say—neither tbis nor that: folks that will 
marry must marry—if so be they can.” 

Yet. in spite of Phemfe’s evident disapproval, Faith 
was very happy, and the next few months were an over- 
payment of delight for all her loving heart had hitherto 
missed. Very quietly, but with a positiveness there was 
no gainsaying, Lord Graeme took his place in Harri- 
bee as her betrothed husband. He himself explained 
to the boys his relationsh!p to their aunt, and from this 
time they became as mucha part of hislife as they were 
of Faith’s. He bought each of them a fine horse ; and 
he taught them to ride and to shoot and to fish. He set 
aside rooms in Graeme Castle for their use, and speedily 
let the servants understand that they could not be too 
respectful to his nephews. 

And they returned his attentions with that boyish 
affection which is 20 pure and true and enthusiastic. 
To David and Matthew no man living was so clever and 
so good as Uncle Tilbert. In this delightful intercourse 
the summer sped happily away. Thenelghborhood had 
quletly accepted the proposed marriage as a suitable one, 
and it was generally understood that it would take place 
soon after the new year. In such case, arumor had got 
afloat that the Graemes would go abroad for some time. 
Faith, when asked if this were really her intention, only 


smiled. It wasa smile which could be taken as the 
interrogator desired. 

Only Lady Seaton had shown any dissatisfaction. 
She felt as if both Tilbert and Faith were contemplating 
a great wrong to herson ; and her coolness pained Faith. 
‘*T rejoiced with her when her love came a’ right,” she 
reflected. ‘‘ I did a’I could to make the bright brighter 
and the sweet sweeter. I wish she had been as gude to 
me! But time will prove a’ things, and at the long last 
she will think better o’ me.” 

When the summer vacation was over the boys did not 
return to Hawick. They were to goto Eton after the 
marriage, and inthe meantime they studied with the 
Dominie. Graeme had been an Eton boy, and he had 
thoroughly interested the lads in the life of its mimic 
world. And gradually even Phemie began to contem- 
plate the great changes approaching as part and parcel 
of existences foreordained by infinite and unerring wis- 
dom. ‘‘ And itis oor place,” she said, ‘‘ to be walking 
cheerfully the road He has ordered ; no to be wishing it 
either wider or smoother, or in any ither direction.” 

One morning in Novemter, Harribee was early astir. 
It was a hunting morning, and the youths were to have 
their first introduction to the field. The weather was 
gray and rimy with an east wind and a cloudy sky, and 
the ground as soft as desirable. David was greatly 
excited, Matthew quite as much, thcugh holding him- 
self in firmer contro], and both looked very natty and 
handtome tn their pink jackets and top boots. Falth was 
nervous, but she would not damp their delight by her 
weak fears and doubts. She gave them a hot, substan- 
tial breakfast, and rever until they were mounting spoke 
one word of warning. Then it was only, ‘‘ Matthew, 
I am not feared for you, either on foot or in saddle, for 
you are aye canny and careful; but, David, dear lad, 
look to your horse, for he {sna the one who wil! look 


after you.” 
‘Allright, aunt. Why, my horse fs the best bunter 
in Eskdale! Uncle says so. He is a good jumper, 


clever at doubles, safe at timber, bold at water, and not 
a runner to beat him. I {intend to show what he can do 
today. And we are not going far. You wil! hear the 
music, I’ll warrant.” 

With lifted caps and bright faces they cantered cff 
in the gray light, both sitting In their saddles as if they 
bad grown there. The meet was at Graeme, and sll 
along the road scarlet-ccated men were trotting and rid- 
ing and galloping to the rendezvous; the young ones 
larking over the fences, the elder ones saving them- 


selves and their horses by opening the gates. 


When they reached the castle, the ‘awn was all alive. 
There were drags drawn by four horses, and light dog. 
carts and gigs, every one laden with men well muffled 
up, but showing a bit of pink somewhere, either at 
wrist or collar. Lord Seaton was there, and the Earl of 
Lanark, and Sir Thomas Mowbray, and gentlemen and 
farmers in such numbers that the ground looked like a 
fair. Graeme’s servants were parsing In and out among 
them ; some serving old ale in great silver curs, others 
carrying wicker baskets full of sandwiches and bread 
and cheese. 

The hounds were whimpering around the whipper-in, 
who was feeding them with crembs out of his pocket 
as he leaned forward on his horee ‘talking to a farmer 
about a fox which had teen‘shot by a poacher. 

Yes,” he complained, with an angry face, ‘‘ what 


wi’ poachers, and traps, and poleon, vera few foxes now | 


die a natural death.” — 

‘‘ Meaning that they are not eaten alive by the Graeme 
hounds, Carr ?” asked David, laughing. 

‘‘ Just sae, Maister Graeme, just sae. That fs surely 
a mair natural death for a fox than traps, and the like 
o’ that.” 

Just at this point Lord Graeme appeared, with a little 
group of aristocrats around him. 

‘* Move on, sir ?” asked the huntsman; ‘‘{is {t move 
on ?” Graeme slightly nodded in reply. 

‘Now, then, gentlemen! ‘Ware hounds, if you 
please !” And, surrounded by them, and his whips, and 
more than a hundred horsemen, he made for the covert 
a mile away. 

While all were waiting there, Graeme rode up to the 
boys. He praised their appearance, and gave them 
some points about the covert to be hunted, and some 
warnings concerning timber likely to be crossed. His 
face was unusually bright, his manner particularly kind 
and careful, and while he was talking some one cried, 
‘* He's away! He's away!” and, with the words, a few 
loud, decisive blasts from the huntsman’s horn con- 


firmed the cry. Then 


‘¢ The musical confusion 
Of hounds and echoes in conjunction ”’ 

rang through and throvgb the misty air. The fox 
lightly cantered along the hedge side. The sheep gszed 
at him spellbound, and some bullocks In a neighboring 
field, with noses touching the ground and flying tails, 
jumped upwards and sideways for }>y. 

Faith heard the distant music, and was not quite easy 
about it. Not that she had any fear concerning ber 
boys or her lover. She was thinking of her sheep. For 


163 


she knéw right well, if the fox tcok by Harribee, the 


— 


moment the sheep saw the hounds they would instantly 


follow them. 

the collies are on the fells, ma’am,’ Phe- 
mie, ‘‘ and they’ll be clever sheep that wil! get their aln 
way if Laddie and Lassle are there. Forbye, the 
hunters are as keen to keep awa’ fra the sheep as you 
can be to haethem. They dinna like to find a hundred 
muttons wi’ their fat jolting s{des blocking up the only 
passage In a high fence. Little gude their hunting 
whips are on such a mass 0’ panting wool, and Dickey 
told me last season that he saw a whole field stopped by 
& ecore or twa 0’ crezy sheep,” 

** The foolish things !” 

“ Ay, they are the silliest o’ living creatures ! Human 
beings are weel evened wi’ them. Ne’er too young. either, 
to be foolish. A lambfe just born, if it sees the hounds, 
will leave its mither and rin with them till it drops dead.” 

‘*And the puir fox! I'm sorry for him, too.” 

‘“SaeamI,ma’am. Verasrorry. Puir thing, wi’ bis 
supple limbs and his stout heart, going through boughs 
and briers and thorns straight as an arrow for his earth, 
and then mafat likely finding it stopped; and then, un- 
daunted, awa’ again until his breath, and not his heart, 
gies cot, and then dying amid the barking, howling pack 
with ne’eracry oraasingle moan. It’s a cruel thing.” 

“Ay, it’s cruel ; sseis fishing, for that matter. If the 
fish screamed as it was wounded and lifted out of the 
water, I wonder if men-folk would fish ?” 

‘* Ay, would they, if they wanted to.” 

So the two women conversed as Phemie went in and 
out of the house place, and Faith sat sewing in the light 
of the broad window. About noon she rose, and was 
folding up her work when she heard the mad gallop of 
a horse toward Harribee. She seized a plaid, threw it 
around her shoulders, and went to the door. Dickey had 
just driven up in the tax cart, and he also stood watching 
the approaching rider. He came straight to Faith. 

‘‘Miss Harribee, you must come with me at ouce. 
Lord Graeme has been thrown. He is very much hurt. 
He cannot be moved.” 

She was deathly white; she shook like a reed ina 
tempest, and asked, in a voice low and thick with terrcr, 
** Where is he ?” 

‘‘In the green acre—by the gate. He was leaping It; 
pulled up in the leap, expect. The horse is dead. You 
have no time to lose,” 

She folded the rlaid over her head, and motioned to 
Dickey to take her {into the cart. The next moment she 
was dashing along the stony road, the Galloway nag 
keeping step and step with the hunter. The mile anda 
half was done in an incredibly short time, forin a few 
minutes Faith was at the sorrowful tryste. Graeme lay 
where he had fallen. A few men were around him, 
others were standing by their horses in solemn groups at 
a little distance. 

Lord Seaton came to meet her. ‘‘ Faith,” he said, 
‘he has been asking for you continually ; you, and 
only you. I feared you would be too late.” 

She did not answer. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
prostrate figure. She went rapidly to it, knelt down by 
its side, and bent her face close to the one almost clay. 

‘Filbert, my beloved, 1 am here !” 

His agony was almost unendurable, but he smiled 
brightly, and gasped out, ‘‘The time of parting is at 
hand—quick !—kiss me, dear one! Faith! Faith !” 

All withdrew to a short distance; kindly and wisely 
oblivious of that last solemn, tender parting. In ten 
minutes it was over. She rose up from the wet earth in 
a maze of anguish. Lord Seaton covered the poor 
shattered body with a plaid, and then turned to her. 
‘* Let me take you home now, Faith. Let me take you 
to Seaton. Terres and you can weep together.” 

She shook her head positively, and, covering her face 
with her hands, moaned like some wounded creature. 
The men watched her with pity ; there was hardly a 
dry eye there; but all words of consolation seemed such 
a mockery that no one attempted to offer them. David 
and Matthew she put gently aside; and when Dickey 
brought forward the cart, she passed him with a gesture 
which signified that she wished him to go home without 
her. She could not bear the thought of that Inert endur 
ance of suffering and sympatby which it included ; and, 
throwing her plaid over her head, she took the narrow 
footpath through the inclosed land. 

They could not but watch her as she walked very 
swiftly over the brown, bare fields. 
could they give her? They could not restore the dear 
face, the voice, the heart that had wrapped her in its 
love. They could not lighten that sense of utter deso- 
lation which had come to her when all was over, and she 
stood astonished and smitten upon a threshold she could 
not pass. 

Riding slowly and talking sadly, the hunting party 
separated. There is in death a sovereign dignity, the 
solemnity of a life concluded ; and, however they had 
felt toward Graeme living, the man dead inspired in 
every breast a strange sentiment of respect. Had he 
not gone forth on a paseage full of mysteries, a passage 
which they also should one day tread ? | 


But what comfort © 
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HERE is but one bird sings like that ' 
From Paradise it flew, 
Oat to the world, with wavering plumage gay, 
When on creation’s giad awakening day 
The morning wore the dew. 


It is not nightingale or lark. 
Oh, a diviner bird ! 

In moon-touched forests, sweet with night and dew, 

In dawn-stirred meadows, when the Spring goes through, 
Its voice was never heard. 


Its nest? In boughs of fadeless bloom, 
Nowhere that we can see. 

The winds have never found it, and the rain 

Of wasting Autumps beats the leaves in vain 
On that immortal tree. 


Ite age—its country ? No man knows. 
Born for the world’s delight, 
No bird that goes through splenders of the dawn, 
Or homeward comes, down qiier twilights drawn, 
Has wings for such far flight. 


Can no one find it? the world 
Is seeking it—afar 
Fach jn his turn has cried, ‘* Lo, it is mine !”’ 
Oh, bitter sweet! Still is the joy divine 
Farther than flower fron: star. —[The Century. 


‘OTIS TRUE. ’TIS PITY: AND PITY 
TIS TIS TRUE.” 
By Mary PaRpMELE. 


HE relation which women sha!l hold to the final 
and ideal civilization is a mysterious and interest. 
ing problem. One bss but to read and to listen to learn 
that the present status {s, to state it mildly, unsatisfac- 
tory—that woman’s exclusion from the great activitics 
of life will not much longer be borne. Lack of achieve- 
mentis paraded ssa gricvance, forsooth ! and the stub- 
born logic of facts goes for naught. 

Now, a ciass of people who have not the coursge to 
be true, whose self-love and vanity mske them falsely 
diagnose their 0 ¥n case while asking to have it treated, 
do not deserve to be emancipated, do not deserve to be 
cured. It is not true, as often claimed, that the avenu-s 
to distinction are closed, or even obstructed, for us. 
Many of the professions, al] of the arts, literature, witb 
doors wide open, invite us to enter, while men stand 
with eager courtesy, ready, not alone to welcome merit, 
but, with almost mortifying indu'gence. much as we 
parade the work of children, making the most of our 
smal] triumphs. We may as well admit that what we 
have done has received generous welcome ; that our 
brothers have courteously moved along to make room 
for us on their high seats ; nay, more—that they have, 
in admiring and kindly expectation, even prepared places 
for us which we have not yet filled. 

And why have we not filled them ? Ah! that is the 
strange part of it; that is the heart of the mystery. 
Knowing as we do the superior qua'ities of women— 
ineir fineness of intellectual fiber, their sensibility to 
esthetic impressions, their passion for literary and 
artistic pursulis, their courage, industry, and, more 
than all else, their restless ambition to excel—kKnowing 
all this as we do, we wonder—we never cease to wonder 
—that in the biographies of the great we can scarce fill 
a page. Wecould utier the immortal names with one 
breath; in fact, when we have said ‘De Stael, 
Browning, George Sand, George Eliot, Bonheur,’ we 
have still some breath to spare, and yet have displayed 
our little all of claim to rank with the royal household 
of genius. 

This is a sma!) mantle of greatness to be stretched over 
two continents ; and it gets not a little threadbare in the 
stretching, so that one is sometimes tempted to ask 
whether ‘‘ Browning,” or ‘‘ D2 Stael,’’ or the rest of 
them, would have reverberateu with such reiteration 
had they been men. 

But express a doubt of the ability of woman to rival 
man in any sphere, and, unless you are brave, you will 
regretit! Some woman, in a storm of indignation, will 
certainly burl at you these names, as if each one were a 
missile. She wiil scornfully ask you to account for the 
genius of George Eliot. I cannot account forit. But, if 
she were reasonabie, I should jike to ack her why there 
have not been fifty George Elicots instead of one; why 
not one woman has been great in sculpture, in music, in 
science, in philosophy ; why it is that every great impel- 
ling thought, from Plato to Edison, has been coined, 
without a sing’e exception, in the virile braing of men ; 
why, in the progress of the centuries, not one great 
invention, not one pivota! idea, not one important move. 
ment, has found its inspiration in that apparently 
beautiful structure, the brain of woman. What does 
it mean ? 

Obviously, small ebullitions are unavailing before a 
problem of such wide dimensions, and we must take a 


large view of this subject if we ever hope to understand 
it. Only when we compréhend the duality of sex 
which runs through all the natural and spiritual worlds, 
only when we understand this mystery, shall we know 
with what forces we, as women, are allied, and whether 
in their seeming inferiority they are. really less impor- 
tant or have a destiny less imposing. 

But, my sweet sisters, it is not greed that bes filled 
the high places with men. Itis not injustice that has 
kept us out of them. Let us not hug these flattering 
delusions 

When Sappho sang in Mitylene twenty-five hundred 
years ago, she was under disabilities greater than ours. 
In the ages since then there has been abundant oppor- 
tunity, but never another Sappho. In the varying con- 
ditions of tlme men and women have surely found their 
natural level, and the divine sftliatus has come to us 
only at long and rare intervals. Whether it be because 
the exhausting duties of maternity have diverted the 
forces needed to nourish high inspirations who can say? 
But the fact remains that we have not had them. And 
it sometimes seems as if we had strayed into a man’s 
world, where he digs and delves. plans and builds, 
makes the laws, and holds the reins in his firm and 
strong if not always skillful hand. 

But the end is not yet. The survival of the fittest— 
of which man seems the product—has been brutal in its 
triumphs, and for long has had it all its own way. But 
new forces have come into the world to modify its unre- 
lenting methods—mercy, love, justice, charity. The 
world has been longin preparing for these divine guests, 
but they are here; and it may be that they who ally 
themselves with them will belong to the royal household 
of the future. In that millennial time we may see that 
Fiorence Nightingale represents a higher type than 
George Sand or Mrs. S!iddons; that it is a greater 
work to lift up even one struggling soul than to palnt 
pictures, model] statues, or write lyrics for the world’s 
entertainment; nay, greater even than to arrange its 
complicated threads into imposing philosophies 

We as women havea natural fitness for these new 
spiritual forces. We have a genius for sympathy, for 
tenderness, for the gentle ministrations of love, and the 
care of the distressed and suffering. And when allowed, 
as we will be, to participate in public affairs and to fill 
offices of public trust, is not our natural field Indf- 
cated by this rich spiritualendowment ? A supervision 
of the charities, of the reformatory and educational 
work, and co-operation with the sanitary and hygtenic 
departments—which will doubtless in the future become 
vastly enlarged—would not this be a natural and con- 
genial fleld for woman, reached simply by following 
out the lines indicated by nature, and whicb are organic 
in the very structure of her being ? 

It is not reasonable to suppo3e there will be an abrupt 
change of direction, that her ages of experience will go 
for naught in the fulfillment of her highest and final 
destiny, but rather that the qualities which have been 
accumulating in her as mother, educator, nurse, care- 
taker, and comforter shal] be expanded into a great and 
magnified field. Is notthat the natural and philosophic 
bourn for her to reach ? 

This will seem a very dull outlook for some aspiring 
souls, tired already of the old-time drudgery of minis- 
tration. To them I can only say, I belleve that what 
has been will be again. The future will, like the past, 
have intermittent coruscations of feminine genius. A 
few will reach the vacant seats, which are always at 
the top ; a few more will, by stretching on tiptoe, just 
touch those coveted heights with their finger-tips ; while 
the crowd below will gaze with envious admiration, utter- 
ing sighs and plaintive wallings that they too cannot sit 
on glittering pinnacles, in full view of an admiring 
world. not suspecting that their aspiration is unwinged 
with Genius—that, if it were in them to scar, nor men 
nor chains could keep them down with feet in the dust. 

But, while this is enacting, the great serious work of 
the world will go on, and there are already indications 
that woman’s share in it will be of the nature here 
imperfectly suggested, which is in strictest sense her 
sphere.” 

And if she think her fate a dreary one !n being ex- 
cluded from the more brilliant careers, let her remember 
that a greater than she once said, with sublime content, 
‘* My kingdom is not of this world.” 


For THe WELL AND ILL.—The ‘‘Open Window ” 
gives the following directions for the making of that 
mcst convenient article in the sick-room—an invalid 
lifter. Many women are seriously injured by lifting 
beyond their strength and at great physical inconven- 
fence. This simple device should bein every house. In 
time of peace prepare for war : 

‘Cut two yards of. strong cavvas (or bed-tick) four- 
teen inches wider than a sofa—broad hem at one side 
to slip a strong stick into; work the other hem with 
button-holes to lap over stick, as the head of the sofa 
might prevent the drawing out of the second stick. 
Stitch tape where the buttons are sewn on. After the 
patient has been carried to the sofa both sticks can be 


‘removed. How ? is the tremendous question. 


taken out, so that the strip of cloth need not be removed - 
she can then be carried back to bed at any time by put 
ting the sticksin again. A short stick can be added 
across for the head if desired.” 


PLAIN TALK. 


By Kare Upson CLARK. 


T seems as though the ‘‘ Yea, yea” and ‘‘ Nay, nay” 
of Scripture should teach us a lesson of brief, plain 
speech which might save us many of the trials and 
mortifications that fall to our lot. But comparatively 
few seem to profit by the lesson. Perhaps nature, more 
than efther conscfence or painstaking. is responsible for 
even those few. Some people find it easy and natura! 
to express themselves clearly. To others {it is a task 
well-nigh impossible ; but by everybody it can be more 
or less completely mastered, and the advantages accru 
ing from such mastery are very great. 

Probably everybody looks back to his youth, and, 
remembering the mistakes and follies of that period, 
wonders that more warnings were not given tu him and 
explanations made to him of the trials that he must 
inevitably meet. How many mothers wara their girls — 
in clear and unmistakable language of the minor, and 
even the great, temptations that they will probably en 
counter ? Is not whatever warning of this kind that is 
given conveyed generally by vague looks and hints, 
which are absolutely meaningless, unless to make the 
recipient feel mysteriously uncomfortable? this 
incapacity or unwillingness of mothers and fathers to 
say what should be sald to thelr children! It has been 
the ruin of countless mi]/ions—and the shame and em- 
barrassment of millions more. 

The training of men in active business usually makes 
them, if not more fluent, at least more capable of saying 
what they mean than does the quieter life of women. 
One reason why women suffer so much from chrouic 
nervous diseases is, not because they are inherently more 
“‘nervous” than men, but because they fiod it so diffi 
cult to express to others ways in which help can be 
rendered them. How many times have you heard a 
woman say, when expostulated with for overwork, 
“Oh, it is 80 much east«r to do it myself than to tel! 
anybody else how to do it!” How many teachers fai), 
not because they do not know enough, but because they 
capnot impart what they know, and expiain the hatd 
things to their pupils! The traintfng our women sre 
getting in the new schools and colleges, which scatter 
the benefits of education so much more widely than ever 
before among them, {s going to add immeasurably to 
the advancement of the race, if it will only teach 
women to say what they want to say, and know that 
they ought to say, in terms which make their meaning 
clear at once. Yet clearness {s not all. Pope says: 

‘***Tis not enough your counsel still be true ; 

Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods ao.”’ 

We should learn to use the choicest terms—and then 
we should use them ; and if we see a truth which has 
made our own path smoother, we should utter it platnly 
and at a timely moment, for the benefit of those about 
us who may be helped by {t—our children, our friends, 
or even the public outside, whose lives are full of the 
saine pitfalls as our own, and who ats the same balms 
and remedies. 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS ON MORALS. 


NE of the signs of progress in this age {s the inter 
est taken In the practical reform of the criminal. 
He is more than a moral pest, a plague from which the 
community must be protected for a specified time. He 
isa human being whose fall is due to outside influences 
working on unrestrained inward tendencies, for which 
birth and environment are responsible. The intelligent 
outside world recognizes how impossible it is for such 
inheritances, such nurture, to produce a different factor 
in the social economy. How, even at this late date, shal! 
the work of reformation be begun ? Confinement for a 
given period, without the attempt at regeneration, means 
an increased power for evil let loose upon the com- 
munity. That a man or woman should be returned 
again and again to prison is a blot on our civilization 
which honest, intelligent citizens demand must be 
By im 
planting In them a seed which shall root out the evil 
tendency. By education that will remove the excuse for 
crime; ignorance of head and hands has put many men 
behind prison bars. Teach both to work in harmony, 
and implant a knowledge of the necessity and beauty of 
obedience to law, and the way has been opened, a path 
cut that will let ia the heavenly light of a new life in 
nearer harmony with the good of all. If every child 
were clean, if every child were taught obedience and 
self-contro), if it were taught the interdependence 
of every human life, how the happiness of the race 
depends on the character of its individuals, a new day 
would dawn on the body politic, and prison houses be- 
come moral hospitals where diseased patients are treated 
till cured, or confined till liberated by death. 
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When diseared natures inhabit diseased bodies, both 
fed by an environment that of itself breeds both moral 
and physical contagion, what can be produced but that 
which is evil and works evil ? 

If a child is born blind, or lame, or diseased in body, 
there are institutions to wh'ch it may be sent, and the 
special treatment necessary for its cure, or at least an 
alleviation of its deformity, is begun. But a child in 
whom there must be the seeds of moral disease, to the 
point tha’ it distributes its evil nature as the wind the 
seed of the thistle, is allowed free range till the natural 
fruition culminates in crime. Then law shuis {t within 


the prison, while the {n fluence of evil set ia motion dur- 


ing its years of liberty are bearing fruit an hundredfold. 

Begin with the child whose unrighteous tendencies 
need the uprooting hand of wisdom and judgment. Let 
the training of the children of criminals be ruch as 
will counteract the evil inherent in them. Train the 
muscles to obey the will, and the will to recognize law. 

The ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly” ina recent article 
speaks of the value of physica! training on the moral 


nature. 
production of sound bodies, and the value of sound 
bodies for the indwelling of sound minds, is at last an 
acknowledged fact; but to recounize the value of 
physical training because of its «ffect on moral nature 
is a view to which the world is only now awakening. 

‘‘The idea that body and mind work together, and that 
it cannot be well with the one if it is {ll with the other, was 
a commonplace among the ancient Greeks ; but for ages the 
truth was lost sight of, and was indeed supplanted by the 
antagonist error that if we would cultivate and develop 
the soul we must oppress and dishonor the body. We are 
now working back to the Greek point of view ; and, with 
the exact methods of modern sclence to aid us, may be ex- 
pected to turn whatever of truth it contains to better use 
- than they did. The (Greeks held, empirically, that rhythm 
of sound and rhythm of motion—particularly simple rhythms 
free from all bravu;a—had a regularizing effect upon the 
thoughts and a moderating effect upon the passions. Now, 
this is precisely what the average criminal nature most 
needs. The criminal is essentially » man who does not nat 
urally act in unison or harmony with his fellow-men—he 1s 
prone to strike discordant notes—that is, to perform irregu- 
lar and lawless actions. This disposition is prohably cue in 
part to distrust of himself, arising from a secret conrcious- 
ness of deficiency. To such a man a well dirccted course 
of bodily exercise means, in the first place, the development 
of his physical organs and faculties ; in the second place, a 
certain sense of power resulting therefrom, thirdly, a 
heightened self-respect and selt-confilence; fourth'y, a 
sense of the valae of method ; fifthly, a more regular ‘low 
of thought to more definite objects ; and, sixthly, acertain 
- development of the social instinct arising from a generally 
improved bodily and intellectual condition. 

‘‘ Tt may be accepted as a general principle that when a 
given result proves very difficult if not impossible of attain- 
ment, we are trying to take too biy a step to get at it—that fs, 
we are overlooking some intermediate stage or steges that 
have to be passed through before we can get at our ot ject- 
ive point. It is as if we wanted to get upstairs all at once, 
instead of proceeding step by step. Well, in regard to 
criminals, we have preached at them in the effort to reach 
their spiritual nature; we have set the scho:lmaster on 
them in the ¢ffort to rouse their dormant intellectual fac- 
ulties-; now, at length, after abundant evidence as to how 
little either chaplain or schoolmaster can effect, we are try- 
ing what the drill-master can do to mend their crooked 
bodies, to reform their shambling gait, to fix the vacant or 
- wandering eye, to infuse life, vigor, and ‘snap’ into spirit- 
less frames; and at last it seems as if we were on the right 
track. After all, what did St. Paul tell uslongago? ‘ First 
that which is natural’ (physical), ‘then that which 1s 
spiritual.’ Well, without heeding him any more than the 
ancient Greeks, who, in this matter at lea-t, were so wise, 
we have in the main been working, or trying to work, on 
the spiritual, and leaving the natural to shift for itself, 
even when its defects have been most conspicuous, and 
when, owing to these defects, the spiritual has been almost 
non-existent. It is time to go back on our tracks and to 
see to it that we make things as right as we can in the nat- 
ural region before we look for intellectual rmsults or the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. We seem already to see 
Sctence, the despised Cinderella, as Huxley says, scoring 
another triumph, and showing that, even for moral reform, 
its methods are worth more than all other modes of activity 
put together.’’ 


STRAY NOTES—DOMESTIC. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


N acceptable ice is made fn this wise: Scald four 
A spoonfuls of Hyson tea in one pint of sweet cream ; 
jt 1a best to scald it in a milk boiler, so it will not scorch. 


When partly cool strain into {t one pint of cold cream, | 


bring it to a scald, stirin four beaten eggs and three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar. Lat it cool, and?freeze. 
A SWEET DISH OF MACARONI, 


The ingredients for this dish are, one quarter pound of 
macaroni, one pint and a half of milk, the rind of half a 
lemon, three ounces of block fugar, three quarters of a 
pint of custard. Put the milk into a saucepan with the 
lemon peel and sugar, and bring to the bolling point. 
Drop in the macaroni, and graduaily swell over a gentle 
fire; but do not allow the pipes to break ; the form 
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should be entirely preserved, and though tender should 
be firm and not soft. Should the milk dry away before 
the macaroni is swelled, adda little more. When cooked, 
place on a dish and pour the custard over the hot maca- 
roni, grate over alittle nutmeg, and when cold garnish 
with slices of candied citron peel. : 

Whortleberries—huckleberries—are in season. There 
are two ways Of making huckleberry cake—genuine 
New England «ishes, rts—eliher of which is ex- 
cellent. The first is made of one cup of milk, two. 
thirds of acup of sugar, one large spoonful of butter, a 
teaspoonful of salt, two tesspoonfuls of Royal baking 
powder, and flour to make of the ordinary consistency 
of cake. Lastly, stirin one quart of huckleberries, well 
‘looked over” and washed and drained. Bike one 
hour in a moderate oven, and eat well buttered. 

Tne other fs made in the same way, with the addition 
of two well-beaten eggs. When baked, split open the 
cake after the manner of a strawberry shortcake. On 
the lower half spread one-half a quart of huckleberries, 
stewed, salted, sweetened, and hot. Then lay on the 
other upper half of the cake, crust downward, and 
spread on the other half of the berries. Serve hot, and 
also eat with butter. 

BENGAL PUFFS AND PUDDINGS, 

They are delictous. The miin idea in making them 
{is to beat the batter thoroughly, and get them intoa 
quick oven immediately. To this end butter your cups 
before you begin to mix the puffs. Into one cup of 
bolling water melt oue-quarter pound of butter. While 
this is briskly botling stir in one. quarter pound of sifted 
fl-ur; remove from the fire after stirring well. When 
milk-warm, stir in, one by one, four well beaten eggs. 
Bake in ten cups, about twenty minutes. S-:rve hot, 
with butter. 

A delicate and easily made dessert {s the following : 

S'ew ten tart apples soft with one cup of water. and 
strain ; edd one cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of R yal 
lemon or vanilla, as preferred, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and tke yolks of four eggs well beaten. Put the mixture 
in a buttered pudding dish; bake twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. Then beat the whites toa froth, add tw 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, spread over the hot 
pudding, and brown ligbtly in the oven. Serve ice-cold, 
with sponge cakes or with cream. 

A rich ‘‘ hasty” pudding {s the following : 

Dreak up half a pound of stale sponge cake, and pour 
over one pint of hot milk. Upon this layer of soft cake 
put a layer of raspberries, then another layer of soaked 
sponge cake, then another of berries. Have the layers 
thick, and only two of each. Then make a rich cur- 
tard, adding two large spoonfuls of sherry, and pour 
over all. Bake half an hour in a moderate oven, and 
serve cold. 

A plainer pudding {s this : 

Beat up the yolks of three eggs and the white cf one. 
Mix four spooofuls of flour with one and one-half 
pints of milk, two Jarge spoonfuls of finely powdered 
sugar, and one spoonful of Royal lemon flavoring. Add 
the beaten eg zs to this, and cook a few moments till it 
thickens ; but do not boil, as{t will curdie. Put twelve 
Or more macaroons {a the bottom of a dish, pour a wine- 
giass of sherry cver them, ang then the hot crea. 
Serve wlea very cold. 

A FRUIT 

Into ene quart of boliing mil« stir one-half a pound 
of ground rice, smoothed tn a little cold milk, with one 
cup of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and one spoonful of 
Royal vanilla. Cook slowly fifteen minutes, to avoid 
the raw taste of the powdered rica; pour while hot 
over two quarts of fresh peaches, pared and stoned, 
cover with grated cocoanut, and serve cold. 

AROMATIC MUSTARD, 

Upon one’spoonful of grated horse-radish, an ounce of 
brulsed gioger root,and five long red peppers, pour 
half a pint of boiling vinegar. Allow to stand, closely 
covered, for two days; then take five spoonfuls of 
ground mustard, one spoonful of curry powder, and a 
dessertep. ooful of salt, and mix well together. Siratn 
the vinegar upon this, adding a dash of cayeune, if 
wanted very pungent. Mix very smoothly, and keep 
in acorked bottle or jar. 

COLD MEATS. 

A very good use for cold meat {s to cut it up quite 
small, and, having first put in a deep dish a thick layer 
of boiled macaroni, put in a layer of the mest, then pour 
over any grsvy left of the meat, then put on a layer 
of tomatoes, over all of which sprinkle bread crumbs, 
with a little butter. Add a little pepper and sait as the 
different layers sare putin. ake until well browned. 

Another use for cold meat is to make {it Into a ple 
Line a pudding-dish with a good paste, and cut up cold 
meat coarsely ; add a chopped onion, a littie parsley, 
what gravy wa3 left, seasoning of fice herbs and butter. 
Add a crust to cover, and bake tlil browned. 

A more fanciful way is to bake this m{xtureina 
mold, and pour over it the gravy. Any srort of cold 
fresh meat, with a little suet, all chopped very fine ; add 
salt, chopped onions, minced ham or tongue, a silce of 
bread soaked in milk, two well-beaten eggs, one spoon- ‘ 
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ful of butter. S‘ew together gently for fifteen minutes, 
turn into a mold, and hake till brown. 
EGG PLANT. 

To cook egg plant: Peel it, cut in thin slices, sprinkle 
each slice with salt, and allow to remain for half an 
hour ; then wipe the slices dry, and dip in beaten egg, 
then in fine bread crumbs, and fry brown in hot lard or 
beef drippings. Some use yellow corn-meal, or four, or 
corn-starch, in place of bread crumbs, 


THREE COOL DESSERTS. 


The following receipts commend themselves, for they 
are delicious, snd both are made with very little time 
and trouble. The first should be served ice cold, and 
1s very acceptable on a warm day. Mash finely two 
quarts of clean, rips strawberrfes, add one and one half 
cups of granulated sugar, and one ounce of gelatine 
that hes been sosked one hour in one cupful of boiling 
water. - When cool, add one pint cf whipped cream, 


stir well together, and pour into molds. When cold, 
set upon the ice till ready to serve 
Notr —Whipped cream eas{ly made. Buy a pint 


of cream (cost. sixieen cents), and use a ‘‘ Dover egg 
beater.” In five minutes you hage as fine “ whipped 
cream’ a8 you cin buy at the confec!{foner's 

Another way to use strawherris if tried, will epaak 
for itself. Buy a baker's ‘‘ten-cent loaf” of sponge 
cake, split evenly, and lay the two parts, crust down, 
oo a large platter. Over this spread evenly two quarts 
of strawberries, and over them pour ons quart of cold, 
rich, boiled custard, made of the yo ks only. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth, and drop in spoonfuls over the 
whole. This cizh shoul! be put together an hour be- 
fore serv!ng and set on Ice. 7 

Orange Dessert : Soak two ounces of gelatine in one 
cup of cold water. Pare off the yellow rind on'y of six 
fair, julcy oranges. Pour one quart of boiling water 
over the rinds, boil two minutes, then remove the rinds 
and add the ju'ce of the oranges the gelatine, and 
one and one half cups of sugar. Sirain into a large 
bowl When cold, set upon ice; when wanted for the 
table, cut {t up into dice, and over it pour a rich yellow 


custard, and spread over the top a frosting made of 


the whites of the eggs, sweetenai an! flivored, same 
flavor as the custard. 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION. 


ILE subject of the Introduction of manual traloing 

in our pu ile schools fs one that i3 surrounded by 
many ‘ifficultles—the difficult! s of providing teachers, 
matertals, andtools. And these difficullfes are real, not 
imaginary. A writer in a recent number of the 
‘Forum ” says: 

‘‘l am advocating a work-school, not a workshop. To 
turn the primaryschool intoa training school for mechanics 
would be to fall into a very erievous excess. ... Mannal 
labor was introduced, some time ago, into the houses of 
correction and into theorphanasylams. Why, then, should 
the children in the elementary schools, the sons and dangb- 
tors of those who contribnte to swell the contents of the 
public treasury, be less expert workmen and worse edn- 
cated than those miserable creatures who fill our institu- 
tions of public’charity » Does not this seem a grave social 
injustice ? 

** How shall we provide toois? yon will ack. 
we fit up the workshop ? 


How shall 
Where shall we find teachers to 


Anstruct inthe various mechanical arts, if we have no pecan- 


lary means’ reply: Every little workman, once in 
love with his work, bays his own tools, as soon as he is able 
to make use of them, or e'se he sets about persuading his 
parents to bny him, at one time, a file; at another, a pair 
of pincers ; at another, a hammer; and he will find this an 
easter task than that of the schoolmaster who tries to per- 
suade them to buy a grammar, an arithmetic, or a geog- 
raphy. And be assured that the boy, once in possession of 
his tools, will occupy his hands and fixd work for himself. 
Instead of buying playthings, he will make them; and, what 
is more, he will not break them to pleces next day, in order 
to seo how they are made inside... . For the purposes in 
question, ‘he schoolrooms at present ¢x!sting are suffictent, 


if only slight modi fivations were introduced into the desks, 


rendering them servicaable for work as well as for study, as 
they now are in many weil regulated girls’ schools. Again, 
the simple use of the more common implements may be 
taught by the common school master, without his pretend- 
ing to be eitber a mason or a@ Carpenter.’’ 

A3 to the feasiblilty and possibility of the co-operation 
cf parents and pupils, once the interest of puplls fa 
aroused, thers necd be ic doubt. Interest the pupll and 
vou have eni{sted the sympathy of the parents. Boys 
aud girls Wou'd soon learn to save their pennies In order 
tfoown # tool from which they might gain piearure and 
profit. There are comparatively few teachers who can 
not, at least after a Httle practice, guide and iastruct 
When this had been accom- 
plished up to the polat where the boys and girls wished 
further fostruction, & maaual tratufaz club might be 
formed; whose dues would pay for the services of a 
competent lostructor for two hours each week. When 
parents are roused to the {mportance of this tralning, 
the battle will be won, and means devised to {ntroduce 
manual training. 
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Our Youna Koiks 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON TALKS. 


By Mrs Harriet A. CHEEVER. 


NCE when I wasa little girl, I was given a nice- 
looking book called ‘‘How to bea Lidy,” but if 
you won't say anything about it I'll tell you something 
stou’; that book It is pretty certain I never read it 
through! But the truth is, {t was preachy and prim, 
and all full of beautiful advice for a beautiful little girl 
to follow. Bat because I wasn’t a beautiful little girl, 
and diin’t {ike books that preached, I have always bad 
great sympatby with children who want to be good and 
want to be ladylike, but who often fiod it very hard to 
keep in check gay egpirits and a fun-loving disposition. 

But, in connection with this, let me tell you one thing. 
There was such warm, genuine love in my heart for the 
dear parent who gave me that prim, useful book, which 
was kept, oh! so nics, that better far than all written 
rules was the constant, watchful care which would have 
made any chiid unwilling to willfully grieve so loving a 
parent. Caiidren are never able to realize even a small 
part of the care and affection lavished on them by good 
parents. But you should remember that when children 
are ill-behaved and unmannerly it is generally the 
parents who are blamed. 

Tais subject of behavior is of 89 much Importance It 
may be well to consider it fora little while. O21¢ of our 
beet writers speaks of ‘‘ our high-bred Americin giris, 
and then goes on to regret that when away from home, and 
particularly when traveling, they often appear so really 
ill bred. That means that, afier the best of teaching at 
home, young girls forget themselves when in the street 
or on the ferryboat or horse-cars, and are rude and 
noisy, and given to talking altogether too loudly. 

A little while ag» I happened for several moraings in 
succession to be on the same horse-car with a number of 
young girls on their way to school. Such a ceaseless 
giggling, laughing, and loud chattering as they kept up ! 
Gentleman looked up in annoyance from the papers they 
were unable to read, while ladies were equally unable 
to think of anything but tne almost disgraceful conduct 
of these mere children. 

Had they been dressed in overtrimmed garments and 
hats, and worn showy j>welry, it would not have been 
so surprising that their manners, like their outward 
adornitngs, were leuiland uuladylike. But their clothes, 
of the best material, were in plain, excellent taste, their 
school-book3 and lunch-box38 neatly strapped together, 
and their entire app .arance outwardly showed them to 
have come from homes of great respectability, and to 
be the children of careful, refined parents. I could only 
say to myself, ‘‘ What a pity!’ 

Do you think it was quite fair to repay the fond care 
of loving parents in such a way? Suppose matters 
were turned around, and you had cause to be ashamed 
of yourown mamma There was once a modest, q ulet 
little girl whose handsome mamma had been noticed and 
praised until she became siily io her ways, and put on 
some foolish littleairs. Ose day the little girl said toa 
young friend, “ Ido wish mamma wou'dn’t appear as 
she does ; it makos me feel ashamed.” Wasn't that dread 
ful | 

Waen you are invited to a party, try to be as well and 
bec »mingly dressed as you can. You have been askec 
to become one of a merry, bright company, and it wou'd 
be a poor compliment to your friend not to make your- 
self as attractive as possible. Young girls neverneed a 
great amount of trimming, or any but the simp'est oraa. 
ments, to make 4 tasteful appearance. You have youth 
to adorn you, and there {s nothing more charming in 
tbe world than youth itself. But take pains that your 
glossy hair is neatly arranged, your cleanliness of ap- 
pearance complete, and white teeth, cherry lips, bright 
eyes, and pretty minaers will do the rest for you. 

Wauen you are going to walk, or perhaps to do a 
little shoppiag by yourself, be sure you are all ready 
before starting out. I have sat in a ferryboat and seen 
a young girl come rushiog in, seat herself, and then 
take from her pocket gloves, bracelets, and button-hook, 
and proceed to finish dressiag herself before a whole 
cabloful of Aid she seamed rather to epj 
hav.ng 80 many eyes watching her while fiilshing her 
toilet Years later, when she had become one of a 
circle of ladies wao visited a great deal, I heard some 
016 say, in speaking of her : ‘‘ Yes, I know she is showy 
and pretty, but I somehow never can think of her as 
being areal lady.” I thought I knew one reason why. 

Tnen 1 knew another lady, who had read a great deal 
and had a really fize mind, but when she found herself 
in a public place she would raise her voice in talking 
until every one anywhere near her could hear every 
-word she said. Was it not unfortunate that, knowing 
as much a: she did, she had never learned to be a lady ? 
Fur no lady wil! raise her voice in a store, lecture-room, 
or public conveyance, 80 as to be heard exzep. by those 
close beside her. 

J] know little girls sometimes find it very hard to keep 
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from eating goodies in the street. But, dear, dear! if 
you only knew how it looks to see p2anut shells flying 
from your hands every minute, or to see your cheeks 
jammed into a pickled lime or an orange, or puffed out 
by a great ball of taffy, you would soon realize that it 
would be nicer to wait until you were home before eat- 
ing. An older person who should eat in the street 
would most likely be set down at once as having come 
from ths country, and from 80 far back in the country 
that she would meet only chickens and cows in going 
from one place to another ; and chickens and cows and 
some other little animals that grunt would never notice 
such things, you know. 

It is sometimes said there is no other place which 
decides so plainly what has been a person’s breeding as 
at the table. Tais is true, perhap;, to acertain extent. 
There surely is no place where one needs to be more 
careful as to conversation and behavior. I once knewa 
fam‘ly where the children were never allowed to speak 
of certain things at mealtime. Any allusion to the 
teeth, the stomach, to any repulsive creature, as a rat 
or & mouse, or to any trying disease, in fact any- 
thing not entirely appetizing or delicate, would not ba 
allowed for 3 moment; and the use of a handkerchief 
in such & manner as to be heard—a thing many persons 
practice without a th :ught—was considered the height 
of impropriety. 

A lady thus reared once said in my hearlog: ‘‘ My 
home training in this respec: unfi ted me to tolerate the 
ha»vits of many persons I meet, yet I am thankful ] was 
taught io that scrupulois way.” 

Lara to set things down gently. It is j ist as easy to 
set the sugar bow] down in a place where there {s plenty 
of room for it as to knock it against the cream pitcher. 
If you are careful of these little things when a child, 
you will never be awkward and do graceless things 
when older and dialog in company. 

It is a great thing also to learn to be gentle in your 
touch. A lively, affzctlonate, h2edless little girl, in 
attempting to pat a lady’s cheek, ran her finger nail into 
the cheek so it made it bleed; and in trying to kiss 
another lady, bumped her nose 20 hard as to bring the 
tears into the lady’s eyes 

Tae B.ble says, ‘‘ L>t all things be done decently and 
in order,” 8) the safest rule for any child to follow is 
jist this—try to du all things in the best way possible. 

Now, just 8 word about your conversation. Never 
say things to your little friends, nor to any one, you 
would a little rather not repeat to your mother at nigLt. 
Sin too ofien lurks in the words you do not want your 
mother to hear. If your little companions want to tell 
you something you must n ev «1, tell, and of all 
persons your mother, do not listen to it. If it is not 
safe for mother to hear, it is p sitively dangerous for 
you, be sure of that ! 

Above all, try to be a good, faithful child of our 
Fa her in heaven, and in striving to please him in a)] 
things you will become in time the best type of a lady 
there is in the world—a pure, Christian woman. 


DOLLY AT THE MOLESWORTHS’. 
By Lucy C. LILLIE 


NOWING again, I deciare !’ 

Fanny turned away from the sitting-room win- 

dow with an expression of vexation and disappointment. 
‘‘Tf my gossamer was like Kate Brewer's,” she went 
on, filnging herself into a rocking-chair and looking at 
her mother with an annoyed contraction of her pretty 
brow:, ‘‘I wouldn’t mind the weather, but go straight 
off with the girls. But, of course, I suppose I'll have to 


walt for a new gossamer until Miss Aznes has had 


everything she thinks she requires.” 

Dolly looked up quickly from the book she had been 
reading, or trying to read, to distract her mind from its 
homesickness and general misery. 

** Fanny, will you wear mine?” she sald, a little 
timidly. 

‘*N», thank you,” retorted Fanny. ‘‘ Very much 
obliged, but I don’t want to run the risk of injuring 
your wardrobe any further.” 

And, more for the saks of venting her {ll-humor than 
with any malice intent, she cast a significant and sarcas- 
tic glance in poor Do'ly’s direction. 

Dolly had really become ill with suspense, anxiety, and 
the growing sense of her position as Fanny’s guest. The 
latter, ic would appear, had indicated some of her dis- 
content to both Mrs Molesworth and Agnes, for the last 
few cays th) unfortunate little guest had been treated by 
all the household with a mixture of contempt and tolera 
tion. Topics were discussed befors her in such a way 
as to polatedly leave her out of the conversation ; more 
than onceeven Mrs. Molesworth hai said, in speaking of 
Christmas time, ‘‘ Well, after Dolly goes home such and 
such a thing can be done ;”’ and the day before she had 
been politely req 1ested by Mrs Molesworth to arrange 
the things in her room so that Mary A 1n, the housemald, 
could give it a thorough cleaning, ‘‘ Fur I want it to be 


allready for my sister-in-law,” Dolly’s hostess had ex- 
plained. 

The utter helplessness of her position had come over 
Dolly that morning with renewed force when Fanny 
had taken her one side to say she ‘‘couldn’t keep Bii1. 
ings’ bill away from pa any longer,’ and had added 
significantly, ‘‘ I must gay, Doliy, I think it's very queer 
your family can’t send you eleven dollars.” 

And Dolly, trembling in every nerve, and trying to look 
composed, had answered that she was swe the next post 
would not only bring the money but an explanation of 
the delay. However, at luncheon time the familiar 
whistle sounded, and Agnes, going to the letter box, re 
turned with a newspaper and a card of invitation for 
herself to a Coristmas weck. The elevation of 
Fanny’s brows and the iil concealed smile which drew 


down the corners of her mouth were not lost upon poor 


Dolly, who bent her head lower over her plate to keep 
back the tears that seemed to choke her and almost 
blind her eyes. 

While Fanny was bewalling the esnow-storm which 
kept her from j loing some of her friends {n an expedi. 
tion down town, poor little D ily, the very ghost of her 
happy, light-hearted self three weeks before, was seated 
in a corner of the sofa making a m'serable pretense at 
reading ‘‘Sir Gibble” for the second time, but a thou 
sand miserable thoughts, unhappy cunjeciures, went 
buzz ng through her head, and seemed a!most to form 
themselves into words which danced before her on the 
pige Not one friend had the girl, sosherefi sted, in the 
great clty, and even A'fred Thorndy ke, who had seemed 
so sympathetic and kind a comrade, bad disappeared — | 
tired of her, probably, or anx!ous, as was Fanny, to get 
rid of the acq iaintance forced upon him. If only, only 
Dick Harmon was in New York! Bat of course he 
would have made his appearance w-re thla the case, 
Dolly well knew, D:ck being like her own elder brother 
since his mother’s death, all hie holidays being epent at 
th Squire’s, and Mrs. Kent treating him in every respect 
as though he were her own child. 

‘*Seems to me, Dolly, you're a Jong time over one 
page,” said Fanny, suddenly. She was sti] lounging tn 
the rocking-chair, her hands clasped above her head, and 
her manner half listless, half impatient. D lly colored 
violently, and tried to smile as she turned her page over, 
afraid to lift her eyes lest Fanny should see the moisture 
under their lashes. 

Tt looks literary, however,” continued 
have a book in your hand. I roticed lately how q ilck 
you are to take one up whenever any of the boys were 
coming in.” 

Anod Fanny, very much pleased at her own sarcastic 
wit, laughed discordantly. 

Suddenly the bell rang. Fanny straightened herself 
up, exclaiming : 

‘*There ! I do hope that’s one of the girls come to 
take pity on me this borrible day.” Ad she ru shed_to 
the head of the stairs, while Mary A1n’e slow footstep 
was heard below, then her volce fn discussion with 
somebody ; finally the housemald came up, hol oe the 
tray on which lsy a card inscribed : 

Mrs, Bertram Anderson. 

‘*Mrse Bertram Anderson !’ exclaimed Fanny, under 
her breath. ‘‘ Who did she ask for, Mary Ann ?' 

** Your ma,” answered Mary Ann, {n & whisper, 

** Well, I never heard of such a thing!’ said Fanny, 
going back to the sitting-room rnished and excited. 
Ma, here’s Mrs. Bertram Andersun, if you'll believe it, 
calling upon you. D» you suppose she's come to say 
anything about the Kirmess ?’ continued Fanny, who, 
unconscious of Mrs. Anderson's relationship to Alfred 
Taorndvke, knew her very well as a leader in society 
and one of the committee of the K‘rmess, to take part 
in which the girl, as she had often expressed It, ‘‘ would 
have given her eyes out of her head.” 

Well, I guess I'll go right down,” sald Mrs. Moles- 
worth, herself somewhat fluttered by the unexpecied 
visit. ‘‘ Make yourself look a little nice, Fanny,” she 
continued, ‘‘ in case she asks for you ” 

Fanny darted off to follow this welcome sugyestion, 
and Dolly found herself alone. 

She dung her book aside, and gave herself up to un- 
controlled tears for a few moments) could she 
do? The prayer she had repsated night and day for 
help went on now ia her heart; and if to any of my 
readers her misery seems exagzerated, or the position in 
which she found herself overdrawn, let me assure suca 
& one that the story I am telling is absolutely a true one, 
and Dolly long afterward used to say no one who had 
not been similarly placed could understand ‘h ; wretched- 
ness which seemed in that hour tocu'minate. Fanny’s 
step was heard all too soon, and Dolly caught up ‘Sir 
Gibbie ” once again, and tried to hide her eyes behind It. 
She read on eagerly while Fanny moved up and down 
in front of the mirror, stroking her dress carefully and 
rearranging the little waved of hair on her brow. 

do belleve,” she said presently, ‘‘I will go down 
if ma doesn’t senitome. I'd like even to say to the 
girls that I'd met Mrs. Anderson. Dear me! Kate 
Brewer thinks she’s 0 grand because they have a sigh‘ 
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acquaintance with the Andersons. They went there to 
an afternoon tea once, I believe. Emily Andergon’s 
awfully fashionable—but, dear me! so stuck up you 
can’t go anywhere near her. She acts asif you were the 
very dirt under her feet, so Kate Brewer says.” 

‘* Emily Anderson ?’ gald Dolly, suddenly roused to 
interest ; ‘‘ why, I think Alfred Thorndyke has a cousin 
of that name.” : 

‘‘ Has he?’ excialmed Fanny, turning around swiftly. 
Her color came and went, and she looked more delighted 
than ever. ‘‘ Why, perhaps /e’s asked her to call,” she 
added, ‘‘ or she’s brought an invitation, or something of 
that kind, you may be sure! Well, I'll treat him better 
the next tims I see him. I thought he naeded taking 
down a peg or two, so I was rather snippy the day of 
the concert. Never mind, I’ll be as sweet as honey-cake 
next time,” and Fanny began to hum a little tune of 
satisfaction to herself. 

‘Didn't I point Emily Anderson out to you in the 
box the day we were at the matin, ?” she continued, 
anxious to show her knowledge of the great world even 
to Dolly, whom she had scorned as a companion half ao 
hour before ; ‘' that tall. fair girl who looked £0 Engitsh. 
She was sitting 1a the Vandiveera’ box She's often with 
the Vandiveer girls, 1 know. They’re all in this K'r- 
mess, The Vandiveers go to Mrs. Mead's school. Jim 
Liwson knows them very well. He's in the Kir—” | 

Fanny’s sentence never wa3 completed. At this 
moment a very unusual thing occurred. Her mother 
came into the room pale and trembling with excitement 
Never before had she looked at Fanny as she did now. 
Never had her voice such a ring in It. 

‘¢ Fanny Molesworth !” the mother exclaimed, looking 
at her daughter’s figure, ia its pretty blue silk gown, 
with witheriag contempt—‘‘ be qilet! It’s come to this, 
has it, that I have to have a stranger coming here to tell 
me how my daughter’s carrying on ?” 

‘‘Mother!’ Fanny puta volume of expression into 
the word. She stood still, frightened, dismayed, bewil- 
dered, anxious to show her mother tbat none of these 
feelings predominated, and yet not knowing what to 
Say. 

‘‘ Yes,” continued Mrs. Molesworth, ‘‘ Mrs. Anderson 
came here to apologize for the way her nephews have 
been carrying on with you girls. Of course she was 
very polite and ladyiike. But that’s the amount of ii. 
Here one of them has been passing himself off on you, 
it seems, as an Englishman, and Mrs. Anderson found 
it out and thought they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves.” 

Fanny sank into achair. If Will Furniss had wanted 
a dénouement sufficiently overpowering to himself or 
Fanny, I am inclined to think he would have been 
entirely satisfisd now. 

_ © Mother,” Fanny almost shrieked, ‘‘ what are you 
talking about? AnEnglishman! Whatdo you mean ee 

‘‘] mean jist what I sty,” coatinued Mrs. Moles. 
worth. ‘Youll do something or other some of these 
days that ll j 1st disgrace us, that’s all. This is what 
your gadding about brings you to—never satisfied unless 
you've something exciting going on. 1 had to sit and 
listen to Mrs. Anderson saying she was horrified and 
ashamed t> discover her nephews had visited here so 
long without meeting the heads of the family. 1 told 
her,” said Mrs Molesworth, with a sarcastic laugh not 
unlize Fanny’s own, ‘‘that my girls were the heads of 
the family, and they jst allowed their father and me 
house-room and a place at the table.” 

But Mrs. Molesworth’s sarcasm was loat on Fanny, 
‘whose mind was in a whirl of rage and disapp intment 
over the trick which had been practicad upon her. She 
understood it now ; understood some of Kate Brewer's 
recent remarks—understood more than she cared to 
admit, even, how she had been fooled, duped, played 
upon ; and, after staring stonily at her mother for an 
instant, she sprang up and was rusving violently from 
the room. But Mrs. Molesworth called her back. 

‘You'll stay just where you are, Fanny,” she sald, 
in a tone of imperative command. ‘ Dolly, Mrs, An- 
derson is waiting to see you. She says she knew an 
aunt of yours very intimately.” 

Dolly, who had been a silent but absorbed spectator 
of this scene, sprang to her feet scarcely less bewildered 
than Fanny herself by this announcement. 

‘ An auntof mine!’ echoed poor Dolly, who began 
to wonder if light was breaking in upon her darkness. 

'<©'Yes,” said Mrs. Molesworth, who had reason, she 
felt, to regret her contemptuous manner toward the 
guest whom Fanny had of late induced them to desplae, 
ycur aunt whose name was Dorothy K snt.” 

‘Oa! Mrs. Harmon!’ exclaimed Dolly, radiantly. 
‘‘ Shall 1 go right dowa, M:s. Molesworth ?” she added. 

What had happened? Dolly thought, in a dreamy 
way, as she was hastening down the shadowy staircase. 
The whole wor'd seemed to have changed iis aspect 
within the last fifteen minutes, and she drew back the 
curtain at tne parlor door trying to collect her senses 
enough to understand that somebody here in this great, 
desolate city wanted to see her ! 

But in a moment the bewilderment and shyness had | 


vanished, for Mrs. Anderson was taklog har in her 
arms, kissing the little pale cheek as she said, in gentler 
tones than poor Dolly had heard since she left home: 

‘* My dear little Dorothy, I have come to see you for 
your Aunt Dorothy’s sake—and you must let me know 
you for your own, too.” 

If you bave ever suddenly had a great load lifted off 
your mind, a tension withdrawn, you can understand 
what Dolly felt in that hour, as, sitting besl’e Mrs. Ander- 
aon on the sofa, she poured forth all her special miserles— 
taying nothing, I am thankful, against her entertainers, 
but in a simple, frank fashion telling the story of the 
ruined hat, the anxlety about the Dill, etc., etc., and. of 
course, to one of Mrs Anderson’s refinement and worldly 
wisdom, betraying precisely the ur happiness of her poat- 
tion and the lack of breeding on the part of the Moles. 
worths which had piaced her fn ft. And Dolly gave 
Mrs. Anderson a gleam cf comfort in the way she spoke 
of Alfred Toorndyke. She told the storg of thelr ac 
qua{ntance, their talks about things they both liked, the 
innocent fun they had had together, how witty he was, 
how entertaloing, etc., etc ,and Mrs. Anderson breathed 
a sigh f relief Sie bad no apology for one of ‘her 
boy3” to make to Tom Kentsdanghter. Woman of the 
world, leader {n scclety that she was, Mrs. Anderson 
was one ef those who uscd her social power to generous 
advantage, and 1 am inclined to think that even if the 
little pale, esger girl tefore her had been bound by no 
ties of old filendship ia the past to Thorndyke’s aunt, 
that lady would still have felt herself In honor bound 
to relleve the child of any further unhappluess. But tt 
was only naturs] that she should be glad that Dolly was 
‘‘ a Kent,” as she put ft to herself 1a those moments. 

‘* My dear,” Mrs. Anderson sald, in one of the brief 
pauses of their talk, ‘‘do you think we could man 
age it so that you could come right home with me? 
You say that Mrs. Molesworth has told you several 
times she was only walting for your departure to send 
for her sister-in law ?” 

yes,” cried Do'ly, feeling as though she could 
burst into tears of thankfulness over this turn fn affairs, 
‘T am sure she will be glad to have me go. Now, did 
you say ?’ 3 

She laughed and b-ushed together with delight. 

Yes,” sald Mrs. Anderson, pressing Dolly’s hand. 
‘‘T suppose it wouldn't take you long to pack your 
trunk. and I can send for it Jater In the day.” 

Dolly’s expression suddenly changed. H42r cheeks 
were very rad. 

‘Oh! I know what you mean,” sald Mrs. Anderson. 
‘Billings’ bill. Never mind.” She paused for an In- 
stant, reflecting as to the probable effect of her paying 
it at once upon tha Molesworths, It wou'd be so much 
better for Dolly to bave it come from her own psople. 
And then, suddenly, an event which was really in no 
way remarkable, a!though it appeared like {t to the two 
sittiog In the parlor, occurred. It might have happzned 
any day, but jist now {t seemed dramatic. The post 
man’s Whistle sounded, and before either Mrs. Ander- 
son or Dolly had spoken, a letter was placed in the 
latters hands. Dolly turned deathly pale fora moment, 
and her companion realized what the strain to the poor 
chiid had meant. She openet the letter with trembling 
hands, and as thirty dollars in notes of ten each flattered 
to the ground she gaveacry of delight. Hw hard it 
was to read her mother’s words! But it was really a 
very simple matter. The Sqgalre and Mrs Kent had 
been abseat on a vist: In New Haven for a few days, and 
Dolly’s little letter which had caused such a heartbreak 
awaited their return. Mrs. Kent, I think. had guessed 
more of her little daughter’s misery than Dolly meant to 
express. Shelamented the affair of the hat, but: said 
that a little windfall of fortuae had happened at home 
since Doliy went away, and accordingly sbe inciosed 
money enough for the Ciristmas presents, and, as D.ck 
Harmon was coming tospend the holidays at Westerlay, 
he could bring Dolly home 

‘* Now, do you seo,” tald Mrs, Anderson, smiling, and 
a trifis tearful herself over the bit of siudy of life and 
human nature the last hour had aff.rded her, ‘‘ you can 
make everything all right. Suppose you take your 
mother’s letter upstairs aud glve Fanny the money for 
the biil, or offer to go with it yourself. I have the car. 
riage here, and I wiil go and pick up Emlly, who {is at 
her cousin’s, and come back for you fo about an hour.” 


BASE-BALL. 


ITH the reassembling of school, boys will re- 
new their interest In base-ball. Newc!ubs will 
be organized, old ones reorganiz.d, new methods of 


management introduced, and the ambiticn of all will be 


to play honest, successful games. W.J Handerson, 
in a recent nu nber of ‘’ Harper’s Young People,” gives 
some excellent advice to young beginners : 

‘(It may seem strange to some boys who play ball well, 
and never had any other instruction than the work of the 
field, that an old band should undertake to put down on 
paper some advice as to proper methods of playing; but 


| the boys will pardon me if I say that | could have become . 


in three years a better ball-player than I became in six 
if Ihad been told when beginning the things I had grud_ 
ually to learn for myself. | 

‘*In the first place, then, let us take a look at fielding. 
The first thing necessary for a good fielder is to be able 
to catch files; and, strange as it may seem, many play- 
ers fall into extremely bad habits in this department. 
Perhaps there is no worse habit than that of running too 
far under the ball. This compels the pleyer to catch it 
with his hands either above his head or over his shoulder. 
It he drops the ball, nine times out of ten it falls behind 
him, and he cannot by any possibility get it b-foreit strikes 
the ground. Some young players always run under files, 
and catch them over the shoulder, and they «xcuse them 
selves by saying they cannot catch any other way. A man 
who can catch only in one position has obviously a very 
narrow field of usefuiness in a ball eame. Never catch a 
fly over your head or shoulder except when you are com- 
pelled to do so by a long hit for which you have to go back. 
A liner is a different thing, and if yon can get at it with 
your hands in front of your face and just bel w the level 
of your eyes, you can gauge !t with absolute accuracy, and 
are pretty sure to hold it. 

‘* A high fly should always be caught in front of you, and 
if you want to save your fingers, catch it with the palms of 
the hands turned upward, the thumbs ont, and the inner 
sides of the palms acd little fingers pressed together just as 
if you were trying to hold a-double handful of water. The 
moment the bal! strikes the hands, close them around it 
like a vise. It 18 a common thing to see the ball bonnes 
out of a young player’shands. That {s not likely to happen 
if he remembers to eqneeza it. Learn to catch files on both 
sides of you as well as infront of you It should be your 
object invariaSly to get babind a fiy and directly in the line 
of its filght, bunt in making a running catch tt isnot always 
possible to do that. Yon must therefore acquire the art of 
catching flies on either side. The safest way to bold the 
hands is this: when the fly {s coming to yourleft, the hands 
should be stretched out on the left side and placed together 
precisely as before described, but should be held so that 
while the right hand is under the bal! the left shall be 
against it, the two forming a sort of L. When the fiy ison 
the right side the left hard must go under and the right 
against the ball. The objact of these three positions is to 
get the ball to fall into the hollow formed by the two hands 
where it can be securely held. 

**T need not add that the same principles apply to thrown 
balls. When a bali cemes on a line at yon as bigh as your 
shoulders or higher, the only position in which you can get 
your hands behind it is the opposite of that before de- 
scribed ; that is, with your thumbs together and your little 
fingers outward. Never catch a bal! with your wrists 
brought together and your bards spread open like fans. 
Some pretty good players catch that way, but they always 
look awkward, and they are continnally hurting their fin- 
gers. And never try to catch a ball, in a match, with one 
hand unless it is absolutely impossible to get at ttany other 
way. 

‘* Young players, as a rule, thsow badly. There are three 
rales in regard to this department of the game which 
should be always bornein mind ‘Throw the moment you 
get the ball, without wasting time in preliminary move- 
ments. Never throw the least bit more swiftly tnan is abso- 
lutely necessary. Learn to throw wi'h more than one style 
of delivery. If you follow the first rule carefully, you will 
soon learn not to break thesecond. The majority of young 
players, in the in-field especial'y, after stopping a grounder 
go through two or three preliminary motions, such as 
stretching the hand with the ball im it ont in front before 
drawing it back, pointing at the baseman with the other 
hand, or taking a step or two forward. A}l these th'ngs are 
unnecessary. If yon have to stoop to pick up a grounder 
straighten up the moment you have tt. drawing back your arm 
as you do so, and send the ball to the base the very second 
you have risen up. Remember that the distance from home 
to first base is jost thirty yarda, and that even a poor 
runner can do thatin fouranda half seconds If, there- 
fore, it takes the grounder one second or a trifie more to 
reach you at short, and if requires abont three-quar’ers of 
a second for the bali to travel from vou to the first-base 
man, you cannot afford to waste two seconds or more in 
preliminary movements before throwing the ball. 

‘‘And, again, the more time you spend thus, the more 
swiftly you must throw tn order to cet the ball to the bare 
in time ; and.when you throw with great speed you are apt 
to throw through the baseman’s handsor over his head. I 
would advise you to learn to throw accurately underhand 
if you mean to play in thein field. You can thus send a bal] 
from short to first without waiting to straigbten up after 
stopping the ball. This method of throwing shonld never 
be used, however, except in cases of pressing need, as it Js 
by no means a8 sure as @ good, steady, overhand throw. 


The best way to throw is from over the shoulder, and you- 


should endeavor t) send the ball stra!zht at the baseman’s 
breast. Above all things, avoid over-throwing It is much 
better to throw too low than too high. A good player will 
stop the ball if it strikes the ground at his feet ; but !f it zcoes 
so high that he cannot reach it, the ranner is sure of one 
base, and very often wil] make two. 

*** Lot me, before closing this paper, repeat the caution 
never to throw with unnecessary speed. Young players are 
very fond of ‘slamming in’ the bal! at a great pace, but old 
hands never do it when they are not obiiged to I well 
remember the easy, graceful fil.ght with Which D ck; Pearce 
used to send to Start. Ili did not seem to travel fast. but it 
started early and always got there intime. Romemberthat 
it is more to your credit if the basem in ca'ches your throw 
than if he dova not, and always throw solely with a desire 
a . out a man, and not to show how you can drive the 
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PIETY WITHOUT DISPLAY.’ 


By LymMAN ABBOTT. 


HE contrast between Pharisaism, ancient and 
modern, and Christianity {s twofold. Puharfea. 
ism considers righteousness to consist in obedience to 
certain laws or statutes; Christlanity teaches that it 
consists in sympathy with God as a heavenly Father 
and in a character growing more and more akin to his. 
Pharisaism measures all conduct by the tendency of it 
to secure the approval of men, especially the better, or 
at least the higher, classes cf men ; Christlanity teaches 
us to measure all conduct by its tendency to secure the 
approval cf one’s own conscience, and so the approval of 
God. The one makes a man popular, the other makes 
him true. Inthe first part of chapter vi. of Matthew 
(verses 1-18) Christ calls attention to tne second of these 
contrasts. His text isthe first verse: *‘ Take heed that 
ye do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of 
them” (The true reading fs that of the margin—‘‘ your 
righteousness,” not ‘‘ your s)ms.’) Andin this verse the 
emphasis is to be laid on the latter clause, to e seen of 
them. Christ, who has just before directed his disciples 
to Jet their light shine before men, does not now forbid 
their doing so ; he forbids thelr doing good for tbe pur- 
pose of getting applau:e; or, rather, he says that ff this 
is their motive they will get their pay, that for which 
they bargained, as they go along, and they are not to 
deceive themselves into the {dea that they are God-like 
merely because they do good acts, {f they do them for 
present pay, whether in cash or popular plaudits. It 
cannot be too often reiterated that Christ is not in this 
sermon substituting a new set of rules for the old ones, 
We cannot, for example, say with Mr. Dykes that 
‘secrecy in giving is the cure which Christ prescribed,” 
any more than we can say that secrecy in prayer is a 
cure for formalism. Chrys»stom more profoundly in- 
terprets the true spirit of this entire passage: ‘‘ If thou 
shouldest enter into thy closet, and, having shut the 
coor, shouldest do {t for display, the doors wil] do thee 
no good.” Itis with the motive, not with the ac/, that 
Christ is throughout this chapter dealing 
Christ certainly does not condemn all public giving: 
for both he and his immedfate disciples commended it.? 
Nor does he even condemn sl!) giving publicly for the 


sake of publicity. A man may give publicly in order: 


to stimulate his fellow-men to give. A friend of mine 
the other day was jn a colored church when a collection 
was about to be taken up. The preacher called on the 
stewards to pass the plates to him first. ‘‘A couple 
came to me yesterday,” said he, ‘‘to be married, and 
gave me half a dollar for fee. Now, if one of you will 
give me the change for a dollar bill I will put that in the 
plate; for I don’t want you to think that I want you to 
go where lam nt willing to lead.” The childlike sim- 
plicity of the man robbed {t of all appearance of ostenta- 
tion ; his purpose was to give an impetus to the collec- 
tlon, not to show his own generosity ; if this last had 
been his purpose he would have said aothing about his 
wedding fee. 

The keyrote of Christ’s instruction on this subject {s 
to be found in the two phrases, *' 70 he seen of men” and 
‘* They have their reicard.” Every man ought to ask 
himself, concerning bis supposed acts of benevolence, 
whether they spring spontaneously out of generous im- 
pulses or whether they spring out of approbativeness 
and are the result of a subtle and unrecogn!z2d bargain. 

To illustrate :* When Jenny Lind was in this country 
a famous hatter pald $500 for the first choice of seats in 
her first Castle Garden concert. Every one recogn!zed 
the fact that this did not represent his estimate of the 
value of music; It was an advertisement ; and it proved 
to be acheap one: for it carried his name al! over the 
country, and, I belleve. was the means of making his 
fortune. He paid his $500 for an advertisement, with a 
ticket to the concert thrown in. When there was 
awakened a strong feeling of sympathy for the starving 
in Ireland, contributions came in from all directions 
to the various committees for their assistance. A 
merchant, a banker, or a politiclan who was depend- 
ent on the Irish for his customers or his votes gave 
a thousand or ten thousand dollars to the cause, be- 
cause he estimated that he could not afford rot to give 
liberally. He paid the money as an advertisement. It 
was 48 truly a bargain as if he had paid it foracolumn in 
adally paper. Hehashis reward. Christ does not even 
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* Mark x‘! , 44; Acts iv., 31, 35; x1, 30; Rom. xv., 26, 27:31 Cor, 

* [ leave the question whetherthe Pharisees really were accus- 
tomed to blow a trumpet to call the poor together for alms, and 
refer the student to the commentaries and ‘ives of Christ for 
account of the ways in which the ancient Pharisees used to do 
their alms to be seen of men; it more concerns us to consider the 

w ays of modern Pharisaism, from which few, If any, of us are 
w olly free. * Take heed,” says Christ; an indication that we 
a's allin this subtle danger. 


condemn this ; he only says that this is not generosity, 
it isa bargain, perhaps a shrewd bargain, perbap3 an 
honorable and good bargain, but a dargain, nota gzft, 
whatever form it may take. What Mr. Dykes has said 
on the subject of English charity can be said with em- 
phasis of charity in this country: ‘‘ Who does not know 
that some never contribute unless the donation is to be 
advertised in the papers? Is it desirable that, when 
people are warm with wine, they should hear their offer- 
ings shouted forth at the close of a charity dinner? Or 
what shall be sald of firms the names of which figure 
prominently when a public subscription list is opened in 
the clty, but for whose less obstrusive bounty no beg- 
gared family of orphans or broken-down clerk in their 
own cflice was ever much the better ? Nor is the church 
quite safe from a similar reproach ; still less what is 
termed the ‘ religious world.” There sre Christian con- 
gregations where a bag handed round the pews will pre- 
duce twice as mvch as an unobtrusive box jn the porch ' 
Missionary societies live to some extent by the same arts 
of canvassiag, puffing, and advertising which are used 
for hospitals and orphanages. Our larger Christian en- 
terprises are usually started by published and by no 
means anonymous lists. While there unquestionably fs 
in England a vast amount of honest, good-hearted kind- 
ness, and of genulne Christian liberality, let any man 
who knows ask himself whether there {s not also en- 
twined with it a vast deal which fs spurfous, and which 
people know to be spurious. One wonders what words 
of sarcasm, mounting into outspoken, wrathful denun.- 
ciation, He would address to our modern Pharisees 
were He sent again to London who was once gent of the 
Father of old to Jerusalem.” * 

What I have said of almsgiving my be equally safd 
of prayer. Christ sneaks not of the form nor of the 
place of prayer, but of the motive that should actuate 
it. He who interjected into this very sermon a prayer 
uttered before a vast congregation, certainly counted by 
hundreds, and probably by thousands,* did not con- 
demn praying before others It is not prayer in the 
synagogue, or at the corner of the streets, or standing, 
but praying ‘vo be seen cf men, praying as a testimony to 
others of our plety, praying prayers addressed to an 
audierce, that he condemns. Adjoloing the market at 
Montreal is a little Roman Catholic church, into which 
the market men and women come early in the morning 
on the way to or from theirstalls, and where they engagein 
a few moments of devotion In the manner of thefr Church. 
As I stood there one morning, seeing the baskets piled 
up in the vestibule, and the Canadian French men and 
women in their peasant costume on their knees ecattered 
throughout the little church. I was saddened by the 
reflection that not only had Protestant Christianity not 
provided any ‘uch place for its praying ones who have 
no opportunity for private devotion at home, but that 
its education had been fuch that for most of us the 
oblivion of others and secret devotion in a public plsce, 
easy for those peasant workmen and work women, would 
be simply impossible. The closet which Christ com- 
mends is the closet of the heart; and {t may beina 
church or cn a thoroughfare. Says a quaint writer, 
truly interpreting this {rjunctfon of Christ, ‘‘ Isaac’s 
closet was a field ; David’s closet was his bedchamber ; 
our Lord’s closet was a mountain ; Peter's closet was a 
house-top.” He might have added that Daniel's closet 
was at an open window, where he Knelt partly that he 
might be seen of men, because to hide from their visfon 
would have been an act of recreancy and retreat. * 

So, again, Corist, who in the agony of Gethsemane 
went away thrice repeating the same words,’ does not 
forbid all repetitions, but only vain repetitions ; that is, 
repeating words and phrases for the mere sake of repeat- 
ing them, ss though God were influenced, not by the 
sincerity of desire and the simplicity of up looking 
faith, but by the multiplictty of words. If one wants 
an archaic illustration of the method and sptrit here for- 
bidden, he will find it in the pagan prayers of the priests 
of Baal in contrast with the simple request of El! jah ; if'a 
more modern one, he will find {tin the repeated Puter 
nosters of the Roman Catholic Church or the direction 
of L!guori, an acknowledged authority fa that Courch: 
‘We must always act like beggars with God; always 
saying, Lord, assist me; Lord, assist me.” Or, if one 
wants an illustration still nearer home, he will easily 
find it in tne repetitious phrases so common in public 
prayers of Protestant public services. Earnestness is 
always timple. 

How can I in a paragraph add anything interpretative 


i For that matter, where is the church of which this is not 
true’ 

2 Condensed from the “Laws of the Kingdom,” by J. O. 
Dvkes. (Robert Carter & Brothers ) 

3] assume that the Lord’s Prayer was given at this time, not, 
as some suppose, incorporated by Matthew in this sermon from 
instructions given at a later period of. bis ministry (Luke xi., 
1-4); though the question is not very important, since the 
Scriptures give abundant warraut for public prayer. 

4 (jen. xxiv ,€3; Psalm iv., 4; ixxvil., 6; Matt. xiv., 73; Acts 
x.,9; Dan. vi., 10. 

* Matt. xxvi., 23. 

*1 Kings xviii, 25. 


of a prayer which in {ts simplicity is intelligible to the 
merest child, and in its profound depth is unfathomable 
by any Christian experience? The Lord’s Prayer is 
not a form prescribed ,' it is not given asa law, like the 
prayers of pagan and half-pagan!zed religions ; though 
surely no one can object to using it as a form {ff it does 
not degenerate into formalism. It teaches in a concrete 
manner, and by example, what should be the spirit of 
all prayer ; all prayer, I say, for it {s to be noticed that 
it is a prayer not merely for those who have already 
attained a Chrtstian experfence ; that it was taught not . 
merely to the disc{ples, but to the multitude ; not at the 
end of Christ’s ministry, when the great facts of his 
divinity and atonement were beginning to dawn on the 
minds of his best-instructed followers, but at the begin- 
ing of his ministry, when he had not begun to indicate 
these truths to any of them ; that it is a prayer that can 
be uttered equally well by orthedox and heterodcx, by 
Jew and devout pagan. It seems to me to inculcate the 
following prirciples : 

We should approach God as children approach a 
father, not as abject subjects approach a mighty king : 
with the offerings of love. not with those of a timid revy- 
erence. (liom. vili., 14-16; Gal. iv. 6) 

We should approach him not as mv Father but as our 
Father ; that fs, In sympathy with the whole family of 
heaven and earth ; as one of the Father's great hc uie- 
hold of children. (Ephes. iff., 14, 15 ) 

With a first and supreme desire that his name be hon- 
ored and his will be done. Much prayer comes to 
naught because it is the expression of a desire that Ged 
would hal'ow ovr names and do ovr will. (Matt. xxvi., 
42 ) 

With petitions for a supply of all our needs, including 
the lowest and simplest objects. Even our hunger of 
the body is not a matter of Indifference to God. But 
these petitions should be in a spirit of trust day by day ; 
sufficient for the day js the evil thereof. (Matt. vi. 
30-32. ) 

With a spirit of penitence for our own sins, and of 
charity, pity, and mercy forthe sins of others. (1 Ktogs 
vilf.. 33-33 ; Matt. v., 23, 24 ) 

With humble trust for guidance, not that we may be 
delivered from #1] trial and sorrow, but that we may be 
delivered from temptation and victorious in temptation. 
(James {., 2-5 ) | 

And in all our prayer the grourd of our confidence is 
the supreme authority and control of our Father, whose 


is the kingdom ayd the power: and for all supply, 


guidance, and victory his should be the glory in our 
thoughts here as jn all thoughts hereafter. (2 Tim. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SERVING AND PRAYING. 
By Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER. 


1, ERVING. One of the most precious things that 

our Lord Jesus Christ taught his disciples was 
that they were #11 brethren ; the children of one Father, 
whose love and patience and pity were far greater than 
the love and patience and pity of earthly fathers. 

He told them that their Father wanted them to be like 
him—loving and forgiving even toward their enemles, 
and living so that they might make the world brighter 
and happier and show others the way to God. He taught 
them to share their good things with those that were in 
need. Just as your mother sometimes gives you your 
hands full of fruit and says, ‘‘ Divide with the others,” 
£0 our Father gives some of his children money and 
many good things that they may divide with others. It 
is good for us to help eachother. It makes us love each 
other better, and love our Father better ; it helps us to 
remember that we are all one familly, going home to our 
Father’s house. | 

But even good things may be done for a bad reason. 
Our Father wishes us to help each other because we 
desire to please him, and have h!m smile upon us, and 
whisper to us, Tnat is right, dear child ; you are serv- 
ing me when you serve my poor, needy children, and if 
you give so much a8 a cup of cold water in my name I 
will remember it, and you shall be rewarded by my 
love.” 

The wrong reason for doling kind things is that 
others may see them and pralee u3 for them ; to pretend 
to wish to please God while we only care to please men. 
We all like to be praised, and so Jetussaid, ‘‘ 7uke heed,” 
that is, be very careful not to do your good deeds on 
purpose that men may see you and praise you, for if you 
do, your Father in heaven, who sees your heart, will not 
reward ycu with hia love and praise. 

There are two rewards we can have—the praise of 
God, and the praise of men. If we care only for the 
praise of men, God cannot approve us ; if we care only 
ta please God, men will honor us also. 

2. Praying. Praying istalking with God, to thank 
him for bis mercies and to ask him for his help; but 


' It does not appear asa ritual till the third century. 
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prayer must come from the heart, or God will not listen 
to it. When Jesus was on earth, people used often to go 
and stand in the churches or in public places like 
the corners of the streets, and say a great many prayers, 
that all who passed by might say, ‘‘ How good and plous 
they are!” Just as now people cometimes go to church 
and bow their heads or kneel in prayer, pretending to 
pray, or sing hymns, pretending to praise, or sit in their 
seats pretending to listen to God’s Word, while all the 
time their minds gre full of other thoughts. Jesus sald 
such people are hypocrites, people who pretend, and 
though men may be deceived by them, God {s not. 

Ilow to pray. We are to think only of God. ‘‘ Enter 
into thy closet, and shut thy door,” does not always 
mean to be alone in some secret place, but to send away 
every thought, as if we were alone with God, who sees 
in every secret place. 

Use simple words, We are to ask in simple words for 
what we want, and remember that our Father knows all 
about our needs, and {s ready and williag to give to us. 

What things to pray for. Jesus did not mean to teach 
us always to use the same words when he sald: ‘‘ After 
this manner pray ye ;” but {n this way, for such things 
as these. 

1. Our Father who art in heaven” reminds us that 
though God ts out of sight he is our Father and always 

near, and his children are aj! brethren. 
2. We ask that all men may honor his name; obey 
laws, do his will. 

3. Weask that we may be fed, foryiren, guided, de- 
livered from the power of Satan 
4 We acknowledge that our Father fs the great and 
strong and viorlous Ruler to whom all things belong 
and will belong forever. : 


When Jesus had taught his disciples this beautiful 
prayer, he told them once more, j'ist as he did fn the 
lesson we talked about last Sunday, that if they wished | 


to be forgiven they also must forgive. God’s peace can- 
not dwell with hatred ; God’s forgiveness brings light 
and sunshine and joy, and leaves no room in the heart 
for harsh, unkind feelings. When we open the door of 
the heart to God, evil must go out as love comes in. 


HEREDITY AND PERSONALITY IN 
MARY, THE VIRGIN MOTHER. 
By tne Rev. A. A. Lirscomn D.D. 


** Blessed art thou among women,’’—St. Luke i., 2s. 


ARY, the peasant maiden of Nazareth, was natu- 

: rally surprised when Gabriel, the angel of the 
Annunciation, stood unheralded before her in the 
privacy of her obscure home, and said, ‘‘ Hatl, thou 
that art highly favored, the Lord is with thee: blessed 
art thou among women.” You cannot wonder that 
“she was troubled,” nor that St. Lukeshould add, “ she 
cast in her mind what manner of sa’utation this should 
be.” The courtesy of the messenger was in keeping 
with the dignity of his message, for elect souls never 
defraud their power of the charm of manner. True 
here’ as everywhere, spirit shapes form. But at the 
moment when her tremulous pensiveness risesinto beau- 
tiful sensibility, Mary shows presence of mind, a high 
quality of intellect, and the recovery of repose as the 
highest quality of emotion. So much was never com- 
pressed into such a narrow space, for it was a sudden 
introduction of herself to herself, as well as an introduc- 
tion to Gabriel. The sequel preserves the perfect unity 
of the occasion and the scene, one of those triumphs of 
simplicity when art loses its consclousness of skill in 
artlessness. Oa the side of Gabriel the colloquy pro- 
ceeds from the announcement, ‘‘ Thou shalt bring forth a 
son, and shalt call his name Jesus,” and advances to the 
conclusion, ‘‘ For with God nothing shall be impossible ;” 
which calls from Mary the response, ‘‘ Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy 
word.” On the side of Mary it illustrates the inter- 
relations of her intellectual faculties and emotions, the 
high culture and devoutness of her soul; and, despite 
the partitions in these functions, how readily'they ylelded 
when the latent unity of the spirit was evoked. ‘‘ And 
the angel departed from her.” The work of the Annun- 
clation was quickly done, and the Mary of one realm of 
life saw the portals of another sphere of being opened. 
The religious consciousness had been developing in her 
nation and blood for ages, and now that it had grown 
into her self-possession it was shaped in her beautiful 
and blessed personality as the product of long labor and 
experience. 

But the thought that claims our first attention is that 
the actual Mary must be contemplated in advance of 
the prospective Mary. Centurfes had been needed to 
prepare such a mother, and the ‘‘ fullness of time” 
had one of its significant meanings in her. The model 


householder of the parable keeps the treasure of the old : 


as conditioning the value of the new ; and we may be 
sure that Mary, as the ‘‘ blessed among women,” bad 


1 Preached on the occasion of the Commencement of the Lucy | 


Cobb Institute, Athens, Ga, 


Impulse, the source of the will. 


been a debtor to herofc and historic epochs. Only thus 
have we ‘‘ the plant and flower of light.” For, verily, 
human life is a series of educations, and our education 
ultimately blends all these diversities, whether inherited 
or personal, conscious or ingensible, automatic or voll- 
tional, In unfon, 80 that in the loom of existence Nature 
supplies the warp of the tapestry in what is done for us, 
while our personality furnishes the woof. Proteus, 
taking his noontide sleep by the seaside, and soothed to 
transient monotony by the melody of the waters, must 
needs be shaken to give forth his prophetic truths, and 
he is but a one sided view of our myriad existence. The 
states of consciousness allow the play of moods in their 
variations in harmony wlth the spinal column of fden- 
tity. After all, diversity is the passing shadow which 
Progress casts from its radiant form in the path to the 
highest unity.. Doubtless the young maiden was lonely 
in that hard and unsympathetic Nazareth. But she was 
true to her instinctive ideals of the Hebrew nature, 
doing the work well that fell to her iot, and so well as 


| to prove itself co-working with the God of her fathers. 
That was the name by which he was known to her—- 


Creator, Preserver, Sovereign, Benefactor, Shepherd— 
into which all titles were translated in unitary tender- 
ness. In her seclusion much of this culture had gone 
on unawares. The greatest moments of {nvoluntariness 
make their veiled advent to us In the absence of soclety, 
so that outward solitude, foster-nurse of grand souls 
always and everywhere, is the home of spontaneous 
A noble Hebrew nature 
had been given as her original endowment, and what 
superadded acquirements she made were wrought by 
the inherent expansion of ber own fodividuality. 
Whether, then, we take the table of genealogy given 
by St. Matthew or S:. Luke, conformably to the form 
ative idea in each Gospel, it is the genealogy of a Gospel 
that narrates somewhat more than tribal and family 
traits. It{is humanity specialized in the best form to 
produce the Virgin Mother; and what a wonder to our 
admiration {s this woman in the records of nationality, 
patriotism, poetic fervor, and broad-minded catholicity, 
that we may trace in some future day of fuller light on 
physiology and heredity the laws of Providence and 
grace in the personality of the Mary of Nazareth! That 
ancient Hebrew race, so unlike the spiteful emphasis 
Defoe puts upon the English people as the mud of all 
other races, contained the development of its un!queness 
in the embryo. Originating in Western Asia, the stream 
was clarified by its long flow through the filtering ages. 
Not only is this historically true, but it 1s also certain 
that at the Christian era the arterlal blood, and espe- 
clally that of its womanhood, had been sweetened by 
the aroma of the vine, the palm, and theolive. Mary isa 
notable instance of the coalescence and combination of 
hereditary qualities in unison with environment, assimi- 
lation, and corrective individuality. Think not that she 
was the outgrowth of a generation. Nay; ber lineage 
from Abraham through David and on to Nazareth is 
quite as mental and mora! as physical, and aflirms her 
spirituality just as forcibly as her phyalology. Over 
extended tracts of time the footsteps of Providence have 
a muflled tread ; but the elective hand {s ever busy on 
men and women to individualiz3 them for place and 
position in the upward ongofmgs of the human family. 
Read again the interview between Gabriel and Mary. 
Neither the ancestral! (his father David) nor the personal 
(thou art highly favored), and neither the natural nor 
the supernatural, though so distinct, are separated in the 
duality recognized in the words, ‘‘ The power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee ;” aad then the logical 
stress on the “‘ therefore’’—‘‘ that holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” Read 
the two in their conjoined mutuality of relations, and I 
see not how you can err {n your analysis and synthesis. 
But in the ancestry and inherited qualities, physical 
and mental, of the promised motherhood of the Virgin 
Mary, I hope that I have not overstated the fact that 
this heredity was the basis of the larger blessedness as- 
sured in the overshadowing of the Highest and the con- 
ception and birth of the holy child Jesus. Through the 
Hebrew race to Mary ; thence toCarist, It seems to me 
that It isa broadening, not a narrowing, of the D!vine 
Fatherhood when the argument claims for the mother- 
hood of Mary that the providential years were an 
ordained preparation in the elect woman of an elect race 
for a special vocation. If the Christ of God was a 
truth in the scheme of creation as the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, I must reject all exper!- 
ments and tentative expedients in history Jeading up to 
him. Nor are we constrained to exclude Mary from this 
chain of uniformity. Ileredity was set aside only in one 
thing—sin. Heredity is not fatalism. Its ground and 
reason are in personality of motive and volition, using 
contingency to direct and discipline character and con- 
duct as the outcome of selfhood. So much so, indeed, 
that heredity, viewed in its higher aspects, throws its 
intensest light on the side of human advantage. I take 
it that heredity is an older idea and ideal than the fact 
of sin. We must resort again to our fast friend, the wise 
householder in the parable, for the treasures in things old 


and new. And so I come, secondly, to notice that the old 
‘no Mary’s ancestry, with its hereditary qualities, had a 
beautiful and expansive transmission of the former 
blessedness {nto the later. Our conceptions of the 
maiden in her immaturity get an enrichment when we 
come to the era at which she passed from maldenhood 
to motherhood. She fs still the same Mary, though old 
and new have coalesced in a union that stands forever 
by itself. Pleasant to my fancy is the lark of dewy 
grass and fragrant flowers, singing her bidden nest into 
shape before breathing her music at ‘‘ heaven's gate ;” 
but what an uplifting of my spiritual nature when I hear 
the humility and poetry of Mary's anticipated maternity 
voicing the old and the new in the ‘‘ Magnificat,” most 
ancient, most modern in Christian hymnology ! 

Truly was she blessed in the uses of her girlhood. 
Deprived of the culture of the Dispersion, a stranger 
to Grecian and Alexandrian lore, and practieally as an 
alien to Jerusalem, she had studied the Scriptures of her 
people, read them {nto her blood, assimilated them with 
the fiber of her soul ; and, yet more, had she been shut 
in with the grand solitudes of Western Asia, cradle of 
the maternal home of the race. Even more, was her 
exquisite sensuousnees brought in contact with the God 
of her fathers as the august Presence in her cottage 
home and rearing. Thus it was that she realized the 
education of surroundings, according to the receptivity 
of youthful years, and, after the manner of susceptible 
women, converting learning into culture of character 
and sentiment. On the one hand, she had none of the 
Greek tendencles of :estheticism to excess of the senses. 
On the other, she was a Puritan of a Judaism free from 
its asceticism and fanatical passions. She knew pre- 
cisely when the hour had come for her ancestral bellefs 
and traditions, refined and mellowed by the civilization 
and piety of generations, to rise from common speech 
into song, and, accordingly, the lofty unselfishness of 
Mary’s soul gives the keynote to the ode of the 
Magnificat in the words, ‘‘My soul doth magnify 
the Lord; and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.” Not what she {fs to herself or to her nation ; 
not even what she is to God; but conspicuously this— 
what Jehovah is to her in her ‘‘ low estate,” and what 
honor he hath put upon the country of her love through 
her as ‘‘ blessed among women.” You remember the 
memorable self-abnegation or Joan of Arc: ‘‘ Not for 
me, not for me, are the lilles of France.” Not for me 
is the £ollan harp thrilling its finet chord through 
the magnificent poem, for He hath holpen his servant 
Israel in remembrance of his mercy; and how natural 
the suggestion of the Vol wn/o us of the old psalmody 
should have its revival and consummation in Mary’s 
heredity ! Of all ideals, the selfishness of self is the vain- 
est ; and as vanity is the most general of our sins, we 
do well to remember that the spirit of th!s ode fs in the 
fervent stress on the omnipotence of God’s wisdom and 
love. Mary was not born to blush unseen nor waste her 
sweetness On the desert alr The atmosphere had to be 
prepared for her as well as she adapted to the atmos- 
phere. ‘‘ Improved by tract of time,” says Milton ; 
how true of Mary’s blood ! 

But in escaping the forcing process of soclety- 
culture till her original endowments had reached efil- 
rescence and fruitage, Mary was fitted for the blessed- 
ness. of advancing development in the capacity to 
impart certain of her tastes and habits to the human 
nature of her Son. Her own “ plain living and high 
thinking” could not be lost in the close intimacy of 
Mother and Son. By such contact, unusual as to degree 
and continuance, there isa suggestive opening for the 
third part of our subject ; viz, the educative power of 
Mary over her Son as the Messiah. The intelligence of 
the seeing intellect, blended by Instinctive affinity with 
her lyrical impulse, had the freedom of her wonderful 
nature, so that there were no non conductors to arrest 
the facile and genial flow of the currents through her 
passive strength of soul. How well the Magnificat 
illustrates this fact is seen in the Temple scene among 
the doctors. The mother in the boy dates beyond his 
years. Back of that, however, we have a record in the 
‘* Gospel of Human-Heartedness” in that initial stage 
of her consciousness when It seeks an alliance with the 
mediating imagination. Dream it will, dream it must, 
to escape the overpressure of mystery. And when the 
mother *‘ wondered, and Kept all these things and pon- 
dered them in her heart” (Luke ff., 18, 1); and, again, 
when, returning to Nazareth, she {s represented as treas- 
uring ‘‘ all these sayings in her heart” (Luke ff., 50, 51), 
how vividly appears the struggle of perplexity of 
consciousness with the imaging facuity'! Already 
the visit to her cousin Elizabeth had demonstrated 
the innate heroine, and the scene in the Temple 
in which Simeon uttered the prophecy, ‘‘ Yea, a sword 


shall plerce through thy own soul also"’—how beautl- 


ful the heroic silence which makes no response to her 
destiny as the mother of Jesus! Vlrovidence in nature 
and grace is never spendthrift or miser. but in its 
breadth of sympathy, equalling the needs of one perfod 
of life with another, what a stock of ideas and ideals 
we find accumulated in youth for experience to remold ! 
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Now, beyond question, Mary had a certain Galilean im. 
pulsivenees which was chastened by devotion to her Son. 
For about thirty years mother and Son kept together, 
and what, supposs ye, was the import in part of this 
upusus!l domestication under the same roof? Dur- 
ing these thirty years, In which Providence and the 
Spirit gave the Son to the mother and the mother to 
the Son—the two historles veiled under the same 
shadow and the great secret shared by no one else— 
how can we think otherwise than, If Jesus ‘‘ increased 
in wisdom snd stature, and jn favor with God and 
msn,” that the bistory had a wider range than the 
biography, aud that Mary, in her measure, reciprocated 
the ‘“‘ wisdom” in her position and in the communi- 
cative power of soul-growth? Take the Sermen on 
the Mcunt; bas that no characteristic of feminine 
culture? Is not its most conspicuous quality the 
inspiration of the woman In the man, the Galilean 
mother in the Galilean Son? And does not this 
same Galilean motherhood emerge by Intuitive devel- 
opment in the second era of his ministry, when 
the flowering vines and rural pursuits of the upper sec- 
tion of Palestine, which had !ong since been stored up 
in his youth and early manlood by the walks and talks 
of Mary amid the picturesque locality of Nazareth, the 
student of nature by her cide—does not all this reap- 
pear in his parables, singularly emotional in their truth 
and tendernese? How do we get this interblending of 
logical Intellect aud impassioned sentiment except by 
failing back upon the mother’s breast as the home of all 
our homes? ‘T was this that helped to keep the teach- 
ing Jesus so young snd fresh ({ may venture to say) on 
the physiological side of his nature as well as on his 
mental and spiritual side. Both these shared the influ- 
ences of inspfration; toth had elements of Mary in 
them ; 80 that, In a limitary sense, it was the Gospel of 
the Son of Mary and the Gospel of the Son of God. 
After the third era of his ministry—the era of lonell- 
ness, desertion, and unpopularity, when life darkened 
about his steps, had not the sword prophesied by 
Simeon as piercing his mother’s heart entered his own 
heart, and had her history of sorrow been without edu- 
cative avail in shaping to the supreme title of the Man 
of Sorrows as her son by the discipline of her own expe- 
rience in patience and victorlous endurance? ‘‘ How 
knoweth this man letters, having never learned ?” 
Mary could have answered the question of the Sanhe- 
drists. Wemust hold devoutly on to things old and 
new. 

Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered. Greatest of teachers 
because greatest of learners under the tutorship of the 
greatest of mothers for the exceptional term of thirty 
And those other texts: ‘‘ Perfect through suf- 


years. 
feringe ;’ ‘“‘ Holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners ;’ ‘‘ God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 


made under the Jaw.” ‘‘ \ade of a woman,” and this 
woman erjoying the privilege of a blessedness shared 
by no other woman. Notice the two emphases : God 
sent for his Son; made of a woman; and, moreover, 
Mary was his only human parent. Tarough her came 
the inheritance of fiesh and blood, sin excepted ; and 
while the Virzin Mother's resplendency pales the 
pational renown of Miriam, Dsborah, and Hannah, 
she was really ard truly a sharer in our fallen human 
nature. Aud yet, in consistency with our natural 
estrangement from God as our heavenly Father, she 
is herself covscious of wh&t an inspiring force of 
blessedness is her own unique prerogative, as uttered 
in the sublime Hymn of the Incarnation, and how wide 
and ennobling this blessing from God shall be in the 
history of womanhood under the dispensation of Chris- 
tianity. 


ARE CONGREGATIONALISTS PRESBY- 
TERIANIZING ? 


HE question of the adequacy of the C ongregationa) 
form of church government has frequently been 
called in question from outside. Our Presbyterian 
neighbors often criticise our system. When the objac- 
tion has come from without, we have always been ready 
to defend our polity as, on the whole, the most satisfac- 
tory. 

The iseue cs to the sufficiency of our formof gov- 
ernment {s now raised among curselves in the Amer- 
ican Board discussion. The proposal of several of our 
leading men to refer theological matters to councils, 
the good old Congregational way, is opposed for the 
reason, among others, that councils cannot be trusted 
in this case. They who defend the Prudential] Com- 
mittee in their action defend their right to finally de- 
termine the matter. They seem to disregard the fact 
that the Board is now a Congregational institution, and 
that a new question has arisen for settlement under a 
Cor gregationsal administration. The authority of a 
Prudential Committee as at present composed suits 
them better than the advice of an ordinary council of 
the churches. Men among us of Presbyterian training 


advocate this method of settlement, and men who re- 
gard with indifference our principles and methods, as 
well as those who are eeeking after authority to crush 
out heresy. None smong them appear to real!ze that 
other new questions may arise of a different hue 
from the present one. In their esgerness, apparently, 
to suppress the Future Probation view, they turn away 
from their own church polity and that liberty which fa 
its “crown of rejoicing.” Are not Congregationalists 
Presbyterianizing ? | 


A WORD FOR THE YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


OURTEEN years ago, at Normal, [Il., there met, in 
a student's room, six girls for the purpose of holding 
prayer-meeting. They prayed especially for girls 
Work fprang from their prayers. An association was 
formed ; they banded themselves together with the high 
and holy purpose of the development of Christian char. 
acter; that they might not be mere nominal Caristlans, 
but active workers, for whose lives the world should ha 
better. They organ!zed the first Women’s Association. 
Another was formed in Northwestern College, [ll{nols, 
in 1875. In 1876 one was formed in O {vet College, 
Michigan ; in 1881, one in Westerville, Ohio. These 
knew nothing of each other’s existence; and it may 
well seem a divine suggestion which came at almost the 
same time to different girls at diffarent places. 

The first idea of unified work was in 1883, whena 
constitution was suggested and assoc{ations organized fn 
many places on the same p!an. There are now 1:35 
associations In 25 different States, from Maine to Call- 
fornia, and perhaps 5.000 young women are banded 
together In this work. Although the work has been 
largely the efforts of the young women of colleges, unl. 
versities, seminaries, and high schools—the latter a 
by no means unimportant branch—it {s not confined to 
schools, but lccal organ!zations are springing up every- 
where. From the smaller towns to the cities, where the 
demands for Christian work are unnumbered, has this 
wave of opportunity and need rolled on. There are 
10 000 000 girls in this country, of whom perhaps 1 900.- 
000 are Christians, a few others regular church attend: 
ants, but the Jarge majority with no persona! knowledyze 
of the Christian’s life and hope. To these 10,000 000 
young women—Christians and otherwise—there are 
opening to-day opportunities for business and profes- 
sional life such as woman has never had before. They 
are also in these opportunities exposed to new and varied 
temptations. Is not this Christian work for young 
women, which started fourteen years ago in a prayer- 
meeting of six, God’s own providing and preparation 
for just this culmination of women’s work and power ? 
And may it not have from Christian men and women 
prayers, efforts, and financial support commensurate 
with its importance? The matter of arousing an Inter. 
est in this subject from those who yet know little of it 
demands earnest prayer, earnest thought, and earnest 
work. The Young Men’s Christian Assoclation was 
organized for the purpose of reaching other young men 
by the means best adapted to meet them, and grandly 
has it met its demands. Is it less important that young 
women should be thus reached ? 

From the wealthy classes of girls, who need employ. 
ment and stimulus for idle hands and brain, to the 
lowest girls in our cities, there is need of a special, 
definite work for young women. The hundreds of 
consecrated girls who are already in this work make 
this their object : the development of Christian charac- 
ter on the part of Christian girls and the salvation of 
those who are not yet Chrisians. In the schools it 
seeks to save the girls by means of personal work— 
Bible study, prayer meetings, etc. In town associations 
there are also secular departments for physical and 
literary culture, all tending and alming to train young 
women to be independent, self-reliant, and systematic 
upon the one grand foundation—a Cahristian life! 
That this is a great undertaking for young women to 
assume no One will question. The State organizations, 
which began with Michigan in 1884 have been fo)lowed 
by others, until last summer, when the Wational Asso- 
clation was formed at Lake Geneva, there were nine 
organized States which were admitted. The National 
Secretary, Miss Nettie Dunn, {s giving her whole time 
to the work with consecrated zeal and energy of pur. 
pose. The system and order of the work, while still so 
young, is as great a marvel as its rapid progress. To 
those interested to help in this work the Secretary, or 
Committee, would doubtless be glad to give any infor- 
mation desired. Asthe Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation has been maintained by all classes of the people 
because it is of benefit to all, so may not our associations 
have claim upon all? ‘‘ Not young men alone, but 
women as well, stand in need of sanctified and organ. 
ized effort.” The work is not ours, but God’s. We 
feel that eternity as well as time is in the matter, and 
would bespeak the prayers, interest, and help of those 
who do noble deeds in the name of the Master. L. K. 


| 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


THE METHODIST CITURCH, 


The Rey. J. E. Starr, who recently removed from Toron’‘o - 
to Victoria, British Columbia, has been creating a sensation 
in the lattercity. It appears that his righteous soul was 
filled with indignation as he beheld the wickedness of the 
city arising from drunkenness. There are some sixty-six 
licensed s3loons in the city, whose population is only about 
10,000, but Mr. Starr stated in a sermon that eighty saloons 
were open on the Sabbath. The Mayor took occasion at 
the next meeting of the Council to refer to Mr. Starr’s state- 
ments, which he characterized as ‘‘libelous.’? At the very 
hour the City Council was discussing Mr. Starr’s statement 
the Chief of Police, with a posse of officers, was raiding 


‘several disreputable houses, in which they arrested nineteen 


Chinese women of bad character, five of whom were not 
more than twelve years of age. We may infer something of 
the state of morals when it is stated that every one ef these 
poor creatures was bailed out of prison the same evening 
by the merchants of the city. These facts are taken froma 
late issue of a Victorla journal. Mr. Starr is not the man 
to be deterred from doing his duty at all hazards. 

There is considerable commotion in Montreal and in 
many parts of the Dominion respecting the Oka Indians. 
A Methodist mission was begun here more than twenty 
years ago. Several of the Indians were converted from 
Roman Catholicism and beathenism to Protestantism, and 
ever since they have been dreadfully persecuted. The 
Seminary of St. Sulpice claims all the land, 250 000 acres, 
on which the people have lived for generations. The Meth- 
odist church and parsonage were ournt down. The present 
missionary, the Rev. 8. Maudsley, has taken steps to rebnild, 
but the authorities of the Seminary have prohibited an Oka 
Indian to grant him land for the purpose, and have also 
served Mr. Mandsley with a notice of ejectment. He has 
expressed his determination to abide the consequences. 
We shall await the issue with interest. 

The Rev. FE, H. Dawart, D.D., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of Toronto University in place of the late Chief Justice 
Cameron. He is able, progressive, and practical, as well as 
scholarly, and will make his influence felt in the University 
senate. The appointment is a popular one. | 

The income of the Missionary Society is near $200,000 —an 
increase of $12,000 over the previous year. All the confer- 
ences report an increase except two, viz., Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, which are $600 and $500 behind respect- 
ively. 

Dr. Sutherland, Miss'onary Secretary, and a native min- 
ister from Japan are annonnced to attend several mission- 
ary meetings in the Maritime Provinces during the month 
of October. 

The Rey. J. 8. Evans, D.D., of Hamilton, dled August 4, 


aged sixty six. 
EPISCOPALIAN, 


Archdeacon Pink, D.D., was recently consecrated Bishop 
of Saskatchewan. Canon O'Meara, of Port Hope, Canon 
Demoulin, of Toronto, Ontario, and other clergy from the 
East took part in the service. Six bishops were present. 

July 31 the Bishop of Toronto held an ordination servics 
in St. James’s Cathedral of that city, when Messrs. H J. 
Hamilton, B A., W. E. Carroll, B.A., T. O'Meara, and 
F. J. Lynch were ordained deacons, and wil! enter upon 
their duties as curates forthwith. ; 

The corner-stone of the Trivett Memorial Church, Exeter, 
Ontario, was laid August 1, by the Bishop of Huron. A 
considerable number of clergymen were present. All the 
denominations of the town were represented by their clergy. 
A solid silver trowel with suitable inscriptions was presented 
to the Bishop by Mr. Thomas Trivett, donor of the new 
church, accompanied by an appropriate address, to which 
the Bishop replied in an eloquent manner. The Bishop !s 
an evangelical clergyman, and is much esteemed by al! de- 
nominations. 

PRESRYTERIAN CHURCH. 


A considerable number of ministers from the Eastern 
Provinces who attended the Assembly at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, spent several weeks afterwards in visiting the North- 
west Territories and British Columbia, and preached in 
various settlements. They thns acquired a great amount 
of valuable iaformation reapecting the state of missions in 
the West, which will be of good service hereafter. 

Erskine Church, Hamilton, has extended a call to the 
Rev. Hugh Kose, of E!lvra. 

The Rav. Dr. Ormiston, of New York, 1s spending his hol!- 
days among his old friends in Canada, who are delighted to 
see him again in their pulpits. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


This body is not strong in Canada, butis active. The fig 
ures recently published are: Ontario, 16,340; Quebec, 5,244 ; 
Nova Scotia, 3,506; New Brunswick, 1,372; Prince Edward’s 
Island, 20. There are 12 pastors and 2 students at work in 
the Maritime Provinces. The number of stations supplied 
is 30, with an average attendance of 2,545. The number on 
church roll is 1,383. Teachers in Sunday-schools, 196; 
scholars, 860. Of 20 churches, 4 were organized more than 
100 years ago. There is seating capacity for between 5,000 
and 6,000. The church property is valued at $80,000. The 
missionary income the last year was $503, $124 of which 
was paid to foreign missions. The total contributions for | 
al] purposes was $8,514. ** # 


—From a tabular summary just received from William 
H. Roberts, Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church, we 
learn that its total number of ministers this year is 5,604 ; 
the number of churches is 6437; the number of commani- © 
cants is 696,827; of Sunday-school members, 771,899; while 
the total contributions for the year amount to $11,092,728. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Hditore will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 


—A report was printed in some newspapers that the 
Advisory Committee of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, had 
decided upon the Rev. Myron W. Reed, of Denver, Col, 
as Mr. Beecher’s successor. Secretary Manvel contradicts 
this report by stating that no name has been officially acted 
upon or even proposed. 

—The professorship of Church History in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, made vacant by the death of Dr. Hitch- 
cock, is to be filled by Dr. Philip Schaff. Dr. Schaff’s well- 
known scholarship and his extensive special studies in this 
particular subject make the appointment an admirable one. 
We understand that the Rev. Marvin R. Vincent is to suc- 
ceed Dr. Schaff as Professor of Sacred Literature. 

—We are giad to hear that the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs has 
rapidly regained health and strength during his summer 
vacation. 


—At the meetings of the International Missionary Union 


at Thousand Islands, last week, the Rev. Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt, of Philadelphia, and Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse 
University, preached to very large audiences. Mission work 
was discussed by Dr. Phillips, of India, Dr. Davidson, of 
Japan, and Dr. Hamlin, formerly of Turkey. The Rev. 
J. T. Chandler, of India, gave an excellent address on 
musical education as an element of success in missionary 
work. Short addresses were afterward made giving per- 
sonal experiences. There was an interesting discassion on 
an offer of Dr. Tourj'e, of the New Eogland Conservatory 
of Masic, to give free musical instruction to candidates for 
missionary work of all denominatiuns. The Committee on 
Resolutions was authorized to draft a resolution accepting 
the offer. Ona Sunday, Bishop J. F. Hurst preached to an 
immense congregation on the topic, ‘‘ Our Day is God’s 
Day for the Conversion of the World.’’ 

 —A general meeting of army chaplains and delegates of 
the Sanitary and Christian Commissions was held at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., August 4-7. 

—The Meadville Theological Seminary has and the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts upon Miss Marian Murdock, 
pastor of the Humboldt (Kan.) Unitarian church. She ts 
thirty-six years of age. 

—Suabscriptions for the endowment of the new Methodist 
hospital in Brooklyn now amount to $41,000, and but $9 000 
more is needed to complete the conditional sum of _ OO 

upon which a donation of $10,000 rests. 

—The Epiecopal Diocese of New York has been divided 
into four archdeaconries. The New York district is in 
‘charge of the Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith, recently assistant 
minister of 8t. Thomas’s Church, who declined the position 
of Assistant Bish >»p of Kansas, to which he had been elected. 
The Rev. H. L. Zlegenfas, of Poughkeepsie, and the Rev. 
F.B. Van Kleeck, of White Plains, have been appointed to 
the second and third districts, and the fourth archdeacon 
“will soon be announced. 

—Miss A. P. Halsey has resigned the secretaryship of 
the New York branch of the Woman's Board (Congrega- 
tional), and the presidency of the Philadelphia branch. 
Her resignation deprives the Board of an invaluable 
worker ; a woman of rare tact, executive ability, and Chris- 
tian consecration. The cause of the resignation has not 
been made public, but is understood to be due to irrecon- 
cilable differences between the parent soclety and some 
of the branches as to the degree of liberty to be allowed to 
auxiliaries in the conduct of their work and methods of 
their organization. 

—At least eighty members of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science were present at a prayer- 
meeting in Columbia College last Sunday, a fact which 
demonstrates pretty conclusively that Christianity and 
science are the opposite of foes. 

—At Chautauqua, on Sunday, Chancellor John H. Vincent 
gave a Baccalaureate address to the class of 1887 before a 
‘congregation pumbering nearly 2,000. His text was, ‘‘ Bat 
grow in the knowledge of our Lord - Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’’ 

—The following bequests for sniieeneit purposes are 
contained in the wil! of the late Mary 8. Volans, of Phila- 
. delphia : $1,000 is to go to Christ Church Hospital ; $2,000 
to the Women’s Christian Association of Philade|phia ; 
$3,000 to the Women’s Branch of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; $2.000 to the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ant- 
mals; $5,000 to the Episcopal Hospital, for the endowment 
of a bed to be under the control of the executors ; $3 000 to 
the Philadelphia Home for Incurables ; $1,000 to the Penn- 
sylvania Home for Blind Men ; and $5,900 to the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Persons. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—News has been received in Boston from Japan that the 
Rev. Edward T. Doane, an American Board missionary on 
Island of Nom pe, Micronesia, is a prisoner at Manila, 
the capital of the Philippine Islands. It will be remembered 
that the Spanish Government last year took possession of 
these islands, but Mr. Doane had received assurance that 
his work would not be interfered with. The cause of his 
seizure is not stated, but is probably alleged interference 

with the liquor traffic. 
—Thé will of the late Cornelius B Erwin, of New Britain, 
Conn., gives nearly a million dollars to benevolent institu- 
tions and public purposes. The will has been contested, 
but the suit is now withdrawn. Among the institutions 
‘which will benefit by the will are: the South Congregational 
Church of New Britain, which receives property to the value 
- of about $125,000; the American Home Missionary Society, 
American Missionary Association, American Baptist Home 


‘Missionary Society, and the Connecticut Industrial School - 


for Girls, $10,000 each; Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
$2,000 ; Marietta College, Ohio, $15,000 for founding ten 
free scholarships, and $15 000 for the general uses of the 
College; Olivet College, Mich., $25,000; Drury College, 
$7 500 ; 
be divided between many religious societies and collegiate 
institutions, the largest amounts gcirg to the American 
Home Missionary Society, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the American Baptist Society, and the Hampton 
Institute. 

—The fortieth anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. 
George M. Bartol, pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
at Lancaster, Mass., was observed last week. 

—The Baptist church at Sterling, Mass., celebrated its 
semi-centennial on August 9. A historical sermon was de. 
livered by the Rev. G. W. Bosworth, of Boston. 

—There are now in New Fngland five French Protestant 
churches. 

—Thbe Springfield Republican’’ says: The meeting of 
the American Board in this city, October 4-7, promises to be 
a considerable tax upon our hospitality. Secretary Charles 
Marsh, of the Reception Committee, is receiving floods of 
letters from ministers and laymen who say they are com- 
ing. Probably no meeting in the history of the Board has 
excited so much interest in the church, or outside of it, as 
does the coming one. ... The present Vice-President of 
the Board, E. W. Blatchford, of Chicago, a prominent and 
wealthy business man, will preside over the meetings until 
the new election is held, and it is not unlikely that he may 
be advanced to the first position, if he displays good qua! 
ities In the chair. Neither of the two nen who have been 
especially suggested as tit successors to Dr. Hopkins—Pres- 
ident Dwight, of Yale College, and the Rev. Dr. Stcrrs, of 
Brooklyn—seems inclined to accept the honor and burden 
of the presidency. Three of the five Presidents of the Board 
since its organization have been Jaymen, Dr. Hopkins’s 
predecessor being Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, 
father of the late Secretary of State.’”’ 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—Bishop Perry, of lowa, has been unanimously elected 
Bishop of Nova Scotia by the Anglican Synod in session 
at Halifax last week. The election is regarded as a compro- 
mise between the High and Low Church rarties. 

—Among the new churches now in process of building 
in Chicago are the Fourth Presbyterian Church Chapel on 
Orchard Street, to cost $50 000, the Fulierton Avenue Pres- 
byterlan Church, the new building for the Church of the 
Covenant, the Wicker Park Methodist Church, a Lutheran 
church on Belden Avenue, and a small Congregational 
church on Duncan Avenue. 

— During the eight years closing March 1, 1887, the Amer- 
ican Sunday-School Union established 173 Sunday-schools 
in the Indian Territory, containing 973 teachers and 6 931 
scholars. One missionary reports his work last year as 
having been among eleven tribes, speaking as many 
different dialects ; namely, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Seminoles, Pottawatomies, Caddoes, Wich. 
itas, Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches. 

—Bishop Perry, of Iowa, preached the memorial sermon 
at the centenary service to commemorate the establish- 
ment of the first episcopate in America, the service 
being held in Westminster Abbey, London, last Friday. 
The service was conducted by Canon Harford, and prayers 
were read which had been especially written for the occa- 
sion by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

—It is said that the cost of the recent meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at Omaha, Neb., 
foots up $41,061.70. 


MINISTERIAL, PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—F. N. Carter, of Quebec, Vt., accepts a call to South Deer 
field, Mass. 
—W. F. Stearns has received a call to the Franklin (hurch of 
East Somerville, Mass. 
—J.M Cummings accepts a call to Dunlap, Iowa. 
—H. W. Morrow, of Wiscasset, Me, accepts a call to Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 
—F.W. Bush, of Perry, Mich , has resigned to engage in mis 
sion work. 
—J. H. Cooper was ordained in Addison, Mich., lately. 
—T.@G. Lewis has been {installed pastor of the church at Pleas 
ant Ridge, Neb. 
—G. A. Beckwith, of East Alstead, N. H., has resigned. 
—O. B. Thurston accepts a call to Pinckney, Mich 
'—G. L. Marsh, of Douglass, Kan., has resigned. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
—Daniel C. Porter, pastor of the church at Mount Holly, N Jd., 
died on August 11. 
—I. L McNair accepts a call tothe College Street Church of 
Loulsville, Ky. 
—A.D. Draper has taken charge of the church at Batavia, 
—W. E. Slemmens accepts a call to the Second Church at 
Mercer, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—C. 8. Walkley, of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), 
has resigned. 

—E W. Potter has been installed pastor of the Baptist church 
at Rockville, Conn. 

—M.R. Deming, for fourteen years Secretary of the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Association, has resigned to begin evan- 
gelistic work in the Bowdoin Square Church under the direction 
of a union of the Baptist churches. 

—J.B. Vinton, D D., who has been a Baptist missionary in 
India for twenty six years, died at Rangoon, in Burmah, last 
week. 

—Arthur May Knapp, pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Watertown, Mass, has been appointed by the American 
Unitarian Board of Missions as its denominational representative 
in Japan. 

—E. C. Bolles, of the Universalist church in Salem, Mass., has 
closed his labors there. 


Newport, Ky., 


Doane College, Nebraska, $5,000. The residue will. 


Books AND Gutuors. 


THE ANTI-RENT AGITATION IN NEW YORK. 


The great anti-rent agitation which took place in the 
State of New York a generation ago makes a story 
worth telling, and the interest In it is at this time doubled 
by the fact that land questions are rising into prom! 
nence. The George movement, which is the economic 
topic of the day, {fs itself an antirent agitation upon 
which the old agitation throws a light. 

When we contrast land ownership as it existed In 
New York during the early part of this century and 
land ownership as it exists to-day, we are struck by the 
marked change for the better. It {!s very pleasant read 
ing to all except the Scclalists who are delighted by 
any &ign that the rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer, and that everything is being moncpol’zed by he 
few. During the early bistcry of New York, as com. 
m ercial colcny, 88 rcyal province, and ss a free State, 
her lands were dispcred of with reckless predigality, 
and generally in very Jarge tracts. The earliest and 

most striking inetance of this pclicv was the so-called 
manor of Reneselaer-Wyck. In 1629 Killaen Van R ns 
selaer, a merchant of Amsterdam, purchased a tract of 
land, centering at Albany, which extended slong the 
Hudron fer twenty-four miles, and on elther side of it 
for twenty-four miles, thus including a territory of more 
than 600,000 acres, which, by the Jaw of primogeniture, 
was handed down from father to eldest scn for six gen- 
erations. Another estate of almost equal extent was 
that of the Livipgstons. In 1683 Robert Livingston 
bought of the Indians a tract of land containing 1 800 
acres ; the next year he purchased a couple cof hurdied 
acres more; two years later he received a patent from 
the Government defining the toundaries of there tracts, 
and in some mysterious way was thereafter in pcoseetsion 
of a territory ten miles in length andeighteen in breadth, 
containing 165 240 acres. - 

As these great manors cccupied a large part cf the 
eastern kalf of the State, there came to te a Janded arie- 

tccracy of an s)mcst feuda) charecter. The lestes were 
genera‘ly In perpetuity or for Icrg terme. The wheat 
rent was but ten bushels to the buncred acres, but there 
were any number of mincr exscticns, end the tenant 
could not dispose of bis Jand unless he gave cre third of 
the selling price to the Jandlord. On the Livingstcn 
manor among the exactions were the ob)]'gaticns to per- 
form many minor fervices fcrtte Jerdicrd, to Lave s)l 
the grain grcund at the Jendlord’s to psy rates 
and taxes on the land, and to psy ‘‘ tix shillings a year 
for the support of a Protestant minister of the manor 
church.” 

The effect of this system was di eastrous to the tenants, 
The fines impcred upon the alienation cf their land 
virtually bound them to the rojl, ard they beceme de- 
pendents In every sense of the word. In 1&(2 the Rev. 
John Taylor, in passirg throvgh Oneica Ccountycna 
misefonary journey, writes as follows: ‘* The lands are 
most of them leared. This must necertarily operate to 
debase the minds and destroy the enterprise cf the set 
tlers. I find the tenants greatly depressed in mind, and 
losing their animation.” Petitions were addressed to 
the Legislature that this system of tenure should te 
abolished. But no particular attention was given them 
until the agitation broke out jn 1830. 

It began on the Rengeselser estates. Old Stephen 
Van Renegelaer had been the kindest of kind Jendlords, 
but he would ¢eell none of his land, and maintained 
always the position of ‘‘grand seigneur.” He per- 
mitted his tenants to fall Into arrears, and often forgave 
them their debts, but these favors they had as a matter 
of charity and not as a matter of right. Upen his 
death in 1839 they were owing him abcut $400,000, 
and it was found in his will that these back-rents had 
none of them been remitted. A committee was sppointed 
to wait upon the heir and ask for concessions, but they 
were refused even a hearing. The heir of the estate 
began at once to collect the arrears. When the sheriff 
came to serve the writs of ejectment he found prscti- 
cally the entire county sgajnst him. Tenants refused 
to receive the writs, and before he had gone far he was 
met by a body of persons who forced h!/m to throw his 
writs into a barrel of burning tar which was placed 
before him. He was then given the assistance of 
a posse comitatus of about five burdred cit!zens of the 
county. But they were met by a much larger corps of 
tenants and driven back. Then the Governor, Gov- 
ernor Seward, was appealed to, and the militia of other 
parts of the State was sent to quell the insurrection. No 
active resistance was cffered, but no sooner had the 
troops withdrawn than anti rent asecciaticns were every- 
where organized and the agitaticn ccntinued with re- 
doubled vigor. The Governor in his snnual message 
recommended that the system of tenure that the anti- 
renters complained of be abolished. But no action was 


’ The Anti-Rent Agitation in the State of New York, 1889- 
1846. By Edward P. Cheney. (Philadelphia : Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Price, 60 cents.) 
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taken by the Legislature. The only rellef which the 
tenants had from their grievance arose from the fact 
that many of the landlords, amorg them Mr. Van 
Rausselaer, consented to arbitrate and agreed to sell their 
claims for <2 an acre, a sum «;1lte as reasonable as the 
tenants had at first hopad for. But the agitators were 
by no means satisfied with these isolated advantages 
which they had gatned. They sent memorials to the 
Legislature demanding that the landlord should pay 
their share of the taxes, that distress for rent should be 
abolisted, and, finally, in order to put an end to the 
leasehold system they asked the Legislature to prohibit 
any one man from holding more than one thousand 
acresofland Apart from these constitutional methods 
many of the anti renters formed themselves into bands 
of ‘‘ Indians’ to resist the ofticers of the law and terror- 
iz3the landicrds. The Indian costume was made up of 
a sheepskin covering for the head and face, holes being 
left for the nose, «yes, and mouth, and the outside 
sometimes decorated with a pair of horns or a horse's 
tail. It also included a calico dress to cover the body, 
and a belt ornamented with tascele. The influence of 
these organiza‘ions kept growing greater and greater 
until the year 1845, when, In resisting a sheriff who was 
auctioning a tenant's chattels, they did not stop with 
boycotting him by refusing to buy the goods, or even 
with tarring and feathering him, but killed him outright 
This created the greatest excitement. Again the Gov 
ernor was appealed to and regiments were summoned, 
and this time popular sympathy deserted the antt- 
renters, and the movement, so far as it was one of vio 
lence, came to an end. 

But all slong it had been a political movement of no 
mean importance. Io 1844 the ant!-renters succeeded 
in electing the candidate fur Governor who had prom- 
ised to pardon all of thelr number who were in prison ; 
and as late as 1850 a Democratic nominee for Governor 
whom they opposed was defeated, while his associate 
upon the ticket wes cl: cted by eight thousand majority. 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1846 the antt-rent- 
era exercised a very considerable influence. They suc- 
ceeded in incorporating {nto the new constitution clauses 
abolishing feudal tenures of every description, forbid- 
ding that any lease of land for a longer perlod than 
twelve years should hereafter be granted, and forbidding 
all restraints upon the aifenation of land. In the Legtis- 
lature of the same year distress for rent was abolished, 
and a radical] bill to enable leasehold tenants to become 
actual owners of their furms on the death of their land- 
lords was passed by the lower house, though defeated 
in the Senate. Meanwhile the couris decided that th 
fines or ‘‘ quarter sales’’ which restrained the tenant 
from selling his land without paying « certain sum to 
the land'ords were uncons.itutionail. ()1ltea number of 
other points were brought before the courts, but in most 
of these the decision was {n favor of the landlords 
Nevertheless, the old system had been undermined, and 
the forces set at work were rapldly bringing about a 
new form of tenure. An example of this change is the 
county of Albany. In 1546 there were 1 ‘7 lease. 
holders on the Van Ji sneselaer farms ; while in 1880 the 
number in the entire county was 6°)—less than one-fifth 
of the entire number of farms. 

The story of this agitation has been well told by Mr. 
Cheney, and bis work deserves the attention of eco- 
nomic students. Weare having antirent movements 
now ; but now, as then, they only arlse where the land 
is practically monopolized. The lesson of it all is that 
private ownership of property is sure to command 
popular support where, and only where, it {nures to the 
benefit of the larger part of the public. Where the in- 
stitution of property has been democratized there is no 
danger of a socialistic agitation. 


Our readers have already learned something of the Hindu 
widow Ramabai and of her present work and her pros 
pective plans for the redemptionof her countrywomen. If 
they wish to learn more, Jet them eend ¢1 25 to Pundita Ra- 
mabail, 1,400 North Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, for her 
volume on the //indu High-Caste Woman. They will at the 
same time makea little contribution to the work which 
Ramabai is trying to inaugurate, and which deserves welj 
of the Christian people of America. She is herself a Hindu 
widow, who knows by very close observation the terrible 
servitude of Hindu women, and especially of Hindu widows. 
She wishes to establish a school for the education of Hindu 
women in India; and, to make it more effective, she 
would keep it entirely distinct from all missionary organi- 
gations. Unfortunately, the relations of England to India 
are such as to intensify the natural race prejudice against 
a foreign religion. Her scheme cannot, therefore, be taken 
up by any one of the denominational organizations at work 
in India. A Christian herself, baptized into and a commu- 
nicant of the Caurch of Eagiland, she desires to establish a 
school which shal! be Christian by its influence and the 
character and work of its teachers rather than by any 
relation to missionary societies or any compulsory educa- 
tion in Christian doctrine. ‘She seeks to reach Hindu 
women as Ilindus, to give them liberty and latitude as re- 
garde religious convictions ; she would make no condition 
as to reading the Bible or studying Christianity; but she 
designs to put within their reach, in reading-books and on 
the shelyes of the school library, side by side, the Bible and 


the sacred books of the East, and for the rest, earnestly 


pray that God will guide them to his saving truth.’’ Her 
teachers will be Christian women, going about in a spirit of 
Christian consecration, and she would trast rather to the 
inflaence of a Christian spirit in them than to any formal 
and regular instruction ia religious doctrine. The pro- 
ceeds of the volame which has called out these words are to 
be devoted to her project. For it she needs $15,000 to inau- 
gurate the school, and about $5,000 a year for the frst ten 
years thereafter. It is a pity that an undenominational 
committee could not be organized to represent Ramabali and 
her project in America, to stand behind her and to collect 
funds and see that they are wisely distributed. The plan 
isa wise one, and, we believe, has commended itself to 
almost every one who has looked into it with any care. 
Ramabal has shown a most patient, persevering, and conse- 
crated spirit, and has made friends for herself and her cause 
wherever she has gone. Bat the work is too large to be 
done individually. Has not America some men and women 
of brain and heart large enough to take hold of the work 
and carry it forward to a successfal completion ? 


Life and Labors of the Rev. W. E. Boardman. By Mra. 
Boardman. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Ina brief 
introduction the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Mr. Boardman, and eulogizes his work and 
his doctrine. The biography is well written, and will be a 
welcome souvenir of the man to whom so many have lis- 
tened, and from whom so large a number have received 
epiritual stimulus. He will be remembered mainly by his 
book on ‘‘ The Higher Christian Life,’’ which caused much 
comment at the time of its publication, and reached an 
enormous sale. The story of his earnest Christian life, his 
own struggle for peace and his subsequent enjoyment of 
that which he taught to others as perfect holiness, his jour- 
neys from place to place, his work in different countries, 
and inall his tender, trustful love for the Lord, makes a vo!l- 
ume of rare spiritual interest. It is not necessary to accept 
all his views to read with spiritual profit this account of 
his busy and consecrated life. In his final approach to his 
Lord he doubtless learned more of the nature of perfect 
holiness than the theories of his life had disclosed to him. 


Echoes of Bibie Jlistory. By W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker.) The author’s effort has 
been to make accessible to all that which ts either locked up 
in expensive volumes or contained in journals of learned 
societies ; viz., accounts of discoveries in Eastern lands, 
especially in Chaldea, Egypt, and Palestine, which have 
thrown such light about the Bible narrative. Most of the 
chapters were originally contributed to the ‘‘ Church San- 
day-School Magazine,’’ but are worthy of this more per- 
mnpent and usefal form. The book contains twenty-seven 
chapters, with fifty illustrations. In the light of these lately 
discovered ruins, stones, etc., he studies the Story of 
Creation, the Fall, Deluge, Babel, Abraham and his Times, 
Egyptian Records, Israel in Egypt, the Exodus, the Lost 
Empire of the Hittites, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Jeremiah. He has pursued his studies with much 
interest, and amply illustrates the title of his book in the 
corroboration of Scripture events by the disclosures of 
modern times. The book should be in every Sanday-school 
library. 


A Manual of Christian Evidences. By the Ray. C. A. Row, 
M A. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) Prebendary Row 
finds in the historical truth of the person, work, and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ our Lord, as it is depicted in the Gos- 
pels, the key which commands the entire Christian position 
against its enemies. His argument isthat if Jesus Christ 
was such as the Gospels depict him to have been, then it 
follows that his character is a superhuman one, and conse- 


so far as miracles are concerned, our defense should be 
concentrated on the resurrection of our Lord from the dead 

This defines the purpose of this book, which is worthily 
accomplished. The first part is given tothe moral evidence 
connected with Jesus Christ, as that his assertions that h: 
is the Light of the world and of life are realized in the mod. 
ern world 1,850 years after their utterance, and that he isa 
manifestation of a superhuman power; his moral teach!ng 
is also analyzed. The second part is devoted to the nature 
and evidence of the miraculous attestation of Christianity, 
which is very forcibly presented. 


Young Peop/e’s Prayer-Meetings. By the Rev. F. E. Clark. 
(New York: Fank « Wagnalis.) Tse matter contained in 
this book has appeared in different magazines and news- 
papers, bat, gathered together, will be useful tomany. There 
is much in the book that ought to be known to sensible 
young people without the necessity of publication. There 
is some danger lest the young people in our churches be 
organized to death. Simplicity in Christian service, activ- 
ity without a pledge to bind the lips to speak and the body 
to be present, ought to be the law of true Christian life. It 
may not be well always for every young Christian to speak 
in meeting, any more than for older people. But the sugges 
tions here given, and the efforts to develop youthful piety, 
are tobe commended. The wise pastor will study his own 
field with special care, and adopt such measures as are 
likely to be usefal in making sound, symmetrical, whole 
some Christian men and women. 


To the tastefully printed ‘‘Garnet Series"? issue! from 
the Chautauqua Press have recently been adied two vol. 
umes—Ascham and Arnold, and Selections frum (ulismith 
The first named is a particularly appropriate and suitable 
book to present ta students who are engaged in the noble 
work of self-culture. It gives a sketch of the schoolmaster 
of Eagland’s greatest Queen, and of the man so often called 
England’s greatest schoolmaster, The memorial of Ascham 


\is, of course, Dr, Johnson’s, and the memorial of Thomas 


quently that Christianity_is a divine revelation; and that, § 
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Arnold is selected from Dean Stanley’s book with spectal 
reference to Arnold’s life and work asateacher. The intro. 
duction to the Goldsmith voiume is written by the Key. 
Edward Everett Hale, who speaks: of his author with 
evident sympathy and appreciation. The selections appear 
to us to be well made. 


The Jews and Moors in Spain. By Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf. 
(Kansas City: M. Berkowitz & Co.) The author delivered 
the contents of this book in the form of lectures from his 
pulpit in Kansas City, and, at the request of many who 
heard them, publishes them from the newspaper reports in 
this form. They are full of interesting and stirring facts. 
Tbe author's style is picturesque, and that strange period 
of human history when the Moors captured Spain, and were 
at length conquered and expelled, together with the Jews, 
when the Inquisition horrors were perpetrated, is made to 
appear in a series of brilliantly painted, realistic word 
pictures. 


** Sophie May,’’ who has been for a long time a prime 
favorite with the children, many thousands of whom have 
been delighted with her “Little Prady’”’ and ‘ Dottio 
Dimple”? stories, has now tried her hand at a more ambitious 
tale for older readers. It is called Drones’ Honey. In a 
quiet and unpretentious way it is a story ci some merit, 
though it would be a stronger book were there less dialogue 
and more action. The dialogae a'so drags a little from 
time to time. The moral tone and lesson3 of the book are 
sound, and are presented to the reader without any appear- 
ance of prosing or preaching. (Boston: L3e & Shepard.) 


Among the attractive books of the season {3 a little vol- 
ume of essays by Sir John Lubbock, with the felicitous title 
of Pleasures of Life (New York: Macmillan & Co.). This 
volume contains ten short essays, written in a genial, kindly 
spirit, with apt references to almost all departments of © 
knowledge, and with a clear, strong vein of common sense 
running through the whole. The much-talkedof and 
widely reprinted article on the ‘‘ Choice of Books’’ is here 
introduced, and will be read with interest even by those 
who have found the substance of it in newspaper reports. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is announced that Prince Napoleon is about to pub- 
lish a work bearing the title ‘‘ Napoleon et ses Deatractenrs.’’ 

—Robert Louls Stevenson will come to this country for 
his health in the fall, being absent from England overa 
year. 

—The sermons of the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of 
Chicago, are being published in neat pamphlet form under. 
the general title ‘* Plymouth Palpit.”’ 

—A new edition of the Rev. J.-M. Ludlow’s romantic 
historical novel, ‘‘The Captain of the Janizarles,’’ 
is to be brought out by Fank & Wagnalls. 

—Mr. George W. Childs has refused $6,000 offared by the 
Kensington Museum for the manuscript of ‘‘ Our Matual 
Friend.’”’ It is said that he intends to bequeath it, with 
other valuable documents, to the Historical Soclety of 
Pennsylvania. 

—Mr. Richard Gilder’s poems will hereafter be published 
by the Century Company instead of by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, the necessary transfer having already been made. In 
the autumn the Century Company will bring ont a revised 
and complete edition of Mr. Gilder’s verse in three vol- 
umes. 

—Professor Thorold Rogers has in press two more vol- 
umes, being Vols. V. and VL., of his ‘‘History of Agri- 
culture and Prices in England.’? They cover the period 
from 1583 to 1702. It is the Professor’s intention ultimately 
to continue his work down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

—Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher has entered into an agree- 
ment with Edward W. Bok, of Brooklyn, the newspaper syn- 
dicate manager, to write a series of articles on subjects of 
interest, especially to women—dress, education, marriage, 
society, etc —to be published in a number of newspapers 
through the United States and Canada. The first article 
will appear in thé latter part of October. 

—A dispatch from Philadelphia to the New York papers 
says that Walt Whitman peremptorily refuses to sanc- 
tion the formation of the Whitman Soclety in Boston, 
which has for its main purpose the endowment of the poet 
with a weekly pension. As to the ferocious onslaught of 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Whitman says he has no intention of 
writing a reply, though he has been urged to do so by the 
‘* North American Review.’’ 

—A Boston correspondent of the Critic”? says: I met 
four young literary men a few nights ago, each of whom 
had written a novel; each novel had been issued by a lead- 
ing publisher, and each, as far as one could judge from the 
reviews it received, had been successfal. At the end of a 
year from the date of publication the amounts paid as 
copyright to the authors were respectively $325 10, $235, 
and $177. The fourth author had recelved nothing, his 
book—a charming little etory which had cost him all his 
leisure for seven months —n»t having sold to the extent of 
even one thousand coples ”’ 

—Rocent reports tha: the health of Harriet Beacher Stowe 
was failing have led to the padlication of the following 
private letter from her: ‘‘I was seventy-six on my last 
birthday, and have all my bodily powers parfect ; can walk 
from three to sevea miles per day without andu> fatigae ; 
have a healthy appetite and quiet sleep every night. In 
view of all these items [ scarcely think thas [ama subject 
for lamentation. Ido no: lamsutover mysvif. It is trae 
that Ido not intend to write any more for the public. [ 
always thought that authors shoald stop la good time, be- 
fore readers stop reading, and I think I may say I have 
done my part and ought to leave the stage to younger 
actors.”’ 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says in the 
‘* Atlantic :” I made but two brief visits 
to the British Museum, and I can easily 
instruct my reader so that he will have no 
difficulty, if he will follow my teacning, 
in learning how not to see it. When he 
has aspare hour at his disposal, let him 
drop in at the Museum, and wander 
among {its books and its varfous collec- 
tions. He will know as much about it as 
the fly that buzzes in at one window and 
out atanother. If I were asked whether 
I brought away anything from my two 
visits, I should say, Certainly I did. He 
~ gees some things, not very intelligently, 
but he cannot help seeing them. The 
great round reading-room, with {ts sflent 
_ students, impressed me very much. I 
looked at once for the Elgin Marbles, but 
casts and photographs and engravings had 
made me famillar with thelr chief feat- 
ures. I thought I knew something cf the 
sculptures brought from Nineveh, but I 
was astonished, almost awa struck, at the 
sight of those mighty images which min- 
gled with the visions of the Hebraw proph- 
ets. I did not marvel more at the skill 
and labor expended upon them by the 
Assyrian artists than I did at the enter- 
prise and audacity which had brought 
them safely from the mounds under which 
they were buried to the light of day and 
the heart of a great modern city. Inever 
thought that I should live to see the Blrs 
-Nimroud latd open, and the tablets in 
which the history of Nebuchadnezzar was 
recorded spread before me. The FE upire 
of the Spade {n the world of history was 
founded at Nineveh by Layard, a great 
province added to it by Schlfemann, and 
its boundary extended by numerous ex- 
plorers, some of whom are diligently at 
work at the present day. I feel very 
grateful that many of its revelations have 
been made since I have been a tenant of 
the traveling residence which holds so 
many secrets its recesses. 

There is one lesson to be got froma 
visit of an hour or two to the Britlah Mu- 
seum ; namely, the fathomless abyss of 
our own ignorance. One {is almost 
ashamed of his little paltry heartbeats in 
the presence of the rushing and roaring 
torrent of Niagara. So, if he has pub- 
lished a little book or two, collected a few 
fossils or coins or vases, he is crushed by 
the vastness of the treasures in the library 
and the collections of this universe of 
knowledge. 

I bave shown how not to see the British 
Museum ; I will tell how to see It. 

Take lodgings next door to it—in a 
garret if you cannot afford anything bet- 
ter—and pass al] your days at the Museum 
during the whole perfod of your natural 
life. At threescore and ten you will have 
some faint conception of the contents, 
significance, and value of this great Brit- 
ish institution, which is as nearly as avy 
one spot the neud vital of human cfviliza- 
tion, a stab at which by the dagger of 
anarchy would fitly begin the reign of 
chaos. 


_ 


DISINHERITED. 


‘One of the most pathetic sights in 
England,” writes a Harrow correspondent. 
‘‘and at the same time one pecullarly 
symptomatic of the relations between her 
classes and her masses, is to be seen at 
Harrow railway station on the Monday 
after ‘Exeat Sunday.’ Early in the 
morning crowds of the poor Harrow lads, 
locally known as ‘cads,’ for whom the 
local patriot John Lyon founded hie 
school, are waiting in and about the sta 
tlon eager for a job. When the tralo 
steams in, loaded with the ‘ young gentle. 
men,’ John Lyon’s ‘ foreigners,’ who have 


been enjoying a holiday after their educa. | © 


tional labors at Lord’s Cricket Ground, 
there isan anxious and humble cadging 
on the part of the poor ‘ cads’ of Harrow, 
the lawful inheritors of the parish’s 


‘young gentlemen.’ The poor lads, and 
the poor parents who sent them to the 
station to compete against one another 
for the chance of earning 8 few half- 
pence, have not apparently the slightest 
conception that the youthful owners of 
the hand-bags are appropriating the 
schooling which was solemnly bequeathed 
to themselves, the would-be porters of 
thetr supplanters. ‘ That 13 England all 
over | said a German pedagogue, who had 
come with two of his colleagues to see 
Harrow. 

‘* Such a spectacle, Ifke the case of the 
Bluecoat School, which he also cited, 
goes far to explain how it is that the 
young English clerks are unable to hold 
their own in their own country against 
the better-echooled German competitor 
Had they not been defrauded of the 
schooling which pious lucal patriots pro- 
vided for them, they would have been 


quite able to keep the commercial fort- 
rees, and the modern Herr: Hengiat and 
Herr Horsa, with pens instead of swords, 
must have turned elsewhere to make their 
career.’’—[ Pal! Mall Gazette. 


AN OFFENDED AUTHOR'S ATONEMENT. 
—Just before Mortimer Coliins’s death he 
bappened in some way to run counter to 
the prejudices of one of the most brilllant 
and rugged of men of letters, with whom 
he was personally acquainted. His sin 
brought upon his head—in the “‘ Athe_ 
ream” or ‘‘ Notes and () 1erles,” I think— 
a very lava-flood of scathing denunciation 
from the offended Olymplan. Before he 
had time to answer, Mortimer Collings was 
dead. Three years |.ter, when his widow 
was in trou:e at Isleworth, and saw no 
one, her little mald refused to unlock the 
gait to a white-haired, burly stranger 
Standing outside, he shyly murmured 
something about ‘‘a friend of Edmund 
Yates.” This acted Jike magic, as many 
were the packets and letters the girl had 
posted to that address, and he was shown 


in. ‘*Mrs. Mortimer Collins, I thiok ?’ 
‘* Yes.” ‘‘God bless you. Take this.” 

He thrust a roll of bills Into her hand, 
and was off in his carriage again withou' 
anotber word, leaving her to look blankly 
after him. It was a little time before she 
learned that her visitor was Charles Reade 
and that the timely kindness was his 
atonement for his haste. He kept the 
kindness up, and one of the first I{terary 
boarders who came to lighten Francee 
Collina’s burdens at her Eastbourne house 
was Charles Reade. It was not long be. 
fore his death.—{ Temple Bar. 


ARTIFICIAL Tropics.—In the bellef 
that modern sclence can command cli 
mate, Dr. B. W. Richardson proposes that 
British invalids be given in their native 
isles the winter advantages of tropica) 
resorts. This he would accomplish by 
establishing winter homes, or healtb 
palaces, each containing fifty or more 
comfortable two-story houses, inclosing » 
large square of ornamental grounds, aad 
provided with librarles, baths, gymnasia, 
amusement halls, etc. Flower-lined gal. 
leries, giving long promenades, would 
extend over the houses under giass roofs, 
while the central {nclosure would ba shu! 
in by an immense arch of glass at a great 


height above the ground. Snitable heating 
and ventilating apparatus would give an 
equable and adjustable temperature to all 
parts of the structures, and any desired 
character might be imparted to the 
climate. Even cloudy days need not be 
known, as electric suns could be made tc 
shine at pleasure. In many places winter 
resorts on a grander scale might be created 
by putting whole valleys under roofs of 


and healthfulness. 


BEECHER BOOKS! 


A list of Henry Warp Bercuer’s books and of 
the titles of PLYMOUTH FULPIT pack numbers (not 
complete sets) offered in selected lots at specia! 
prices, wlll be sent on application by the Publish 

rs, ; 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


Address 


school, to get the privilege and pay of 
carrying up the hill the hand-bags of thel 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥, 


glass, forming parks of constant beauty ; 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST ISSUED. 


HYMNS FOR MISSIONS, 


Compiled by Rev. Drs. Ratnsford, Van Le Water, 
and Shackelford. 

CONTAINS 123 HYMNS AND TUNES. 
With Tunes, in Board Covers, at $25 per 100) Copies. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 3) cents. 

Words Only, Paper Co vers, $5 per li); in Cloth, $10. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


SUMMER SONGS, AUTUMN MELODIES. 
WINTER ANTHEMS, SPRING CAROLS, 


By the thousand and hundred thousand, are found 
on the shelves of our great music store. If nct 
“bursting into song,” they are at least fully 
weighted with the best and most popular music of 
the day. 

It is in vain to give any idea of the wealth of our 
Sheet Music catalogue by any eeries of advertise 
ments. Persons wishing to select will please send 
for Hats or ca*alogues. or call at the “ Ditson” 
stores (Boeton, New York, or Philadelphia), or ex 
amine the music with Ditson & Co.’s imprint in 
any respectable music store. 

New music and books are faithfally and eccu. 
rately described in Ditson & Co’s MUSICAL 
RECORD, a monthly costing but $1 per year, 
which dollar is amply repaid to every music pur 
chaser in the information conveyed, the good Vocal 
and Instrumental music and well made reading 
columns of this monthly magazine. 

We mention, as prominent Music Books to be used 
the ensulng season. Jehovah’s Praise ($1), a fine 
Church Music Book by Emerson; New Spiritual 
Songs (55 cta.), by Tenney & Hoffman, and the 
Children’s Diadem (35 cts.),a new and very bright 
Sunday-School Song Book. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Vresident Hitchcock's 


i. 


In 


‘The Newest Church Hymn: 
Book, and the Best. | 


‘The nearest to perfection.” 
The Christian Union. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.. Publishers, 
lll and 113 William Ss. 


MIGHTY FUNNY — AGENTS WANTED 


AMANTHA 


AT 


ARATOCA 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
Funny Hits! Funny Cuts! SELLS like Fun!! 
SEF the SPLENDID SUCCE S88 eof AGENTS! 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days $145!!: One First 
Days $26.50! One First 3 Weeks $103 50!!; Mak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of SJ5DOO'T!. 

It takes off Saratoga (/0/lies. firtations. low necks, 
dudes, pug dogs, ete., in the author’s inimitable mirth- 
provoki ngsty le. ‘The 100) pictures by “Opper” are 
killing.’ People crazy to eet it. Agents are making 
850 to Bi5 a week. Price 2.50. AGENTS WANTED, 
apply HUBBARD BROS. Philadelphia, Pa. 


James M Creery & Co, 


PREVIOUS TO OPENING THEIR NEW 
STOCK OF FALL DREss Goops, OFFER 
THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 


ONE LINE OF MIXED :SUITINGS, 44 
INCHES WIDE, AT 75 CTS ; FORMER PRICE 
$125 PER YARD. 


ONE LINE OF FRRNCH CANVAS 
CLotTus, 50 cfs ; FORMER PRICE, $1 PER 
YARD. 


Botn OF THE ABOVE LINES ARE ALL 
WOOL AND VERY DESIRABLE. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH StT., 


NEW YORK. 


WANTS. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure 
oil be inserted in this column for subscribers only. 
‘or Afteen cents per line.| 


Wanted—One ortwo young misses as pupils 
The advantages of training in a cultured family 
are Offered at very low rates. Address C , Box 
216, Birmingham, Conn 


Gentlemen desiring pleasant rooms, with or 
without board,in the suburbs of Boston, five 
miles out, near station, can address C. F. G., 


29 Kingston Street, Boston. Reference required. 


14th SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T. 
YOKK., 


ALL HOUSEKEEPARS SHOULD EXAMINE OUR 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


AS WE ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY IN 
DCUCEMENTS IN OUK WHOLE LINE, FROM THE 
ORDINARY TO THE FINEST QUALITIES MAN 
UFACTURED. THESE GOODS COME DIRECTLY 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER TO OUR COUNT. 
ERS, THUS SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE COM- 
MISSIONS AND PROFITS AND ENABLING US 
TO SELL THEM AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
THIS COUNTRY. WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO CUR LADIES’ MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


EVERY ARTICLE SOLD BY US IS MANUFACT- 
URED IN CUR OWN WORKROOMS, ALL 
EMBROIDERY USED IS IMPORTED DIRECT BY 
U8. THEREFORE WE CAN AND DO SELI. THIS 
CLASS OF GOODS AT PRICES ABSOLUTELY 

BELOW ALL COMPETITICN. 


SUMMER GAMES, 


REQUIRED FOR THE GAME OF TENNIS, AND AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. FULL SETS OF TENNIS 
IN STRONG WOODEN BOXES. RACKETS BY ALL 
THE BEST MAKERS. NETS, POLES, MARKERS, 
ROPES, AND PEGS. AYER’S BEST COVERED 
BALLS ALWAYS IN STOCK. ALSO FULL LINES 
OF CROQUET, BATTLEDORES AND HUTTLE- 
COCK, GRACE HOOPS, PITCH-A-RING, RING 
TOSS, AND BASE-BALL GOOLS. 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE aCT THAT, 
ALTHOUGH THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT IM- 
PROVEMENT MADE IN THE QUALITY OF ALL 
KINDS OF LAWN TENNIS, THE FEICES ARE 
LOWER THAN LAST YEAR. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


OF TEN CENTS, 


MACY CO. 


Lifaint 
lVardrobes. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. ‘The most com- 
plete information furnished, and care- 


Lord & Laylor, 


Broadway & 2zoth Street, 
Ans 


A most magnificent and resplendent spectacu- 
lar, historical, and Bibi'cal drama, indorsed by 
the clergy. pre-s, and the inte/ligent publie, and 
acknowledged to be the mightiest open-air sum- 
mer night's entertainment any age, at SAINT 
GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND Every evening 
at 8:30 (except Sunday,. Admission, >) cenrs; 
Grand Stand. 2> cents extra. Boxes. 36. No 
PERFORMANCE IN STORMY WEATHER. ‘Traneporta- 
tion facilities excellent No overcrowding, 
confusion, or discomfort. Commodtous Staten 
Island Ferrybosts every TEN MINUTES from the 
Battery, fare 1@c. Palatial steamers Granp 
Rervusric and from 22d St. N. R.. at 
6:45 ; 10th St.. N k., 700; Pier 6. N. R., 7:15; 
fewells Wharf. Brooklyn, 7:40 Round trip, 
25 cents. PERFORMANCE OVER BY 9:30; 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by Evangelical Denommationa, 
ron 


T. MELSON & ZONS,43 St, 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


its merits as WASH LLU been 
and endorsed by thousands oi housekeepers, Your 
rocer ough’ to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


. & WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil, Pw 


WE KEEP A FULL STOCK OF ALL ARTICLES ~ 


CATALOGUES WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT 


ful attention given to special orders, 


THE FALL OF BABYLON. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


The exact figures of the result of the Texas campaign 
have not yet been given. It is probable that the Antt- 
Prohibition msjority is in the neighborhood of 85,000. 
But the Galveston ‘‘ News” says: ‘‘ Prohibition has 
come to stay for some time at least. Its friends in Texas 
are more likely to organize as an independent party 
than unite with either Democrats or Republfcans.” 


In regard tothe much-discussed question of the actual 
effect of high license in Chicago, Mr. W. J. Onaham, 
the Clty Collector of Taxes, has written a letter in which 
he asserts emphatically that high license has been for 
the well being of the community. He says: 

‘* Under the operation of the High License law in Chicago 
the revenue derived from saloon licenses has increased from 
$200,000 per annum to nearly $2 000,000. The former rate 
was $52 perannum. It is now $500. Under the old rate 
there were in 1882 nearly 4,000 saloons in the city. There 
are now 3 900—not a very signal diminution in number ap- 
parently, but it isto be remarked in explanation that the 
city bas grown enormously in population and in business 
since 1882, and, moreover, a considerable area in territory 
has since been added. I am persuaded that had the former 
low license prevailed up to the present, there would have 
been iuliy 6,000 saloons in Chicago. An additional signifi- 
cant fact isthat the brewers, who largely control and infiu- 
ence the saloon traffic, actually pay the licenses for, I should 
say, one half the saloons. This is done by way of advances, 
or accommodations. Were the brewers to refuse their aid, 
and decline to advance the money to pay the saloon licenses, 
I am satisfied the result would be 1,000 fewer saloons in the 
city. 

‘* What has been the effect on the consumption of liquor 
and on drunkenness? My answer will necessarily be of a 
general nature, and will be based on my own observation, 
and on such official and other data as are brought to my 
notice. This includes also the experience and observation 
of many local clergymen of different denominations with 
whom I have had opportunity to discuss the subject. I 
firmly believe the High License Jaw has operated to diminish 
considerably the consumption of spirituous liquors in the 
city. Its first effect was to abolish the acknowledged evils 
of bars in the grocery stores—that is, in shops and places 
where provisions and household supplies were for sale— 
places frequented principally by the families of the working- 
men. This brought the bar or drinking-place home, so to 
say, tothe poor man’s wife and children, and naturally 
proved a constant danger and standing menace to his home 
peace and a certain drain on his scanty earnings. Many 4 
home and family, I doubt not, has been ruined by this too 
familiar proximity to the bottle and the barrel. The high 
license system likewise put an end to a large number of 
what may be termed ‘ neighborhood’ salo ns—that is, small 
barrooms and groceries in localities chiefly occupied by the 
poorer classes. Such places could exist and even thrive 
under a $52 license rate, but could not live under a #500 
license fee.’’ 


A report by counties has been obtained by Dun’s 
Mercantile Agency of the results of the new high 
license law in Minnesota, which requires a license of 
$1,000 in all cities containing a population of 10,000 or 
over, and $500 in cities with a smaller population. In 
some cases, notably in Ramsey County and Si. Paul, the 
village and county licenses do not expire until January 
1, 1888. Under the old law there were 2 296 saloons in 
the State. Deducting possibly 800 where the old license 
still holds, and a falling off of one fourth is shown in 
those portions of the State where the new law has gone 
into effect. In Minneapolis 209 licenses have been 
taken out, a decrease of 127 compared with last year. 
In Duluth there are sixty this year, as against 103 last 
year. The Minneapolis ‘‘Globe” says that so far 196 
$1,000 licenses have been taken out in that city, and 
more will be called for. This number is largely in 
excess of what was expected. 


The newly amended sclentific temperance instruction 
law in Michigan takes effect September 9. It provides 
that instruction shall be given in physiology and hy- 
giene, with special reference to narcotics and their 
effects upon the human system. The instruction shall 
be given by text-books where the pupil is able to read, 
and as thoroughly as any other studies pursued in the 
school. The proportion of space that books must give 
to the subject is stated. The books must first be ap. 
proved by the State Board of Education, and the school 
board are subject to fine or forfeiture for faillog tocom: 
ply with the provisions of the act. This act applies to 
all schools in the State, including schools in cities and 
villages whether incorporated under special charter or 
under the general law. 


We have received acircular announcing that a second 
** International Meeting Against the Abuse of Alcoholic 
Liquors” will be held in Ztrich, Switzerland, next 
month. The chief topics of discussion will be: 1. The 
monopoly of spirituous liquors ; ite utility in the contest 
against intemperance ; the best method of applying it. 
2. The nutritive worth of alcobolic drinks compared 
with that of other drinks and of food materials in general. 
3. The practical results obtained in different asylums 
for inebriates. 4. Statistics concerning the proportional 
consumption of different sorts of food in coffee-houses, 


| 


refreshment-rooms, and other such places for the sale of 
non-alcoholic drinks. 


The St. George’s (8S. C ) ‘‘ News” advocates the for- 
mation of antl-treating societies, and the Charleston 
‘* News” says its contemporary ‘‘ {fs on the right track. 
What other newspapers in South Carolina will come to 
the front and point out the advantages of the anti-treat- 
ing movement, which interferes with no man’s liberty 
with regard to himself, but prevents him from wasting 
his money on others, to their hurt and his own ?” 


A curious state of things exists in Alliance, Ohlo, if 
the newspaper dispatches are to be believed. One of 
these says that the saloons were voted out several 
months ago, and the energy of the entire police force 
has since been inadequate to the enforcement of the 
ordinance. Numerous heavy fines and jail sentences 
have been imposed upon the saloon men, but they con- 
tinued to violate the ordinance. Lately a temper- 
arce demonstration was held, and the liquor dealers 
altempted to counteract its effect by giving away beer 
and whisky in the streets to all who asked for it. 
Several minors were among those who drank, and six of 
the saloon-keepers who gave the liquor away were 
arrested. 


A citizen who was passing along a street given up to 
residences a little time since witnessed a peculiar scene. 
A brewery team loaded with liquor drove up to a cer- 
tain gate, and the owner of the premises, an elderly 
man, stood ready to direct the driver about unloading 
the cargo. But before the operation could begin a 
young woman came out of the house and safd to the 
teams'er, ‘‘ I forbid you leaving that liquor here.” The 
man at once replied, ‘‘If you forbid it I must go on.” 
Then paterfamilfas spoke up: ‘‘I tell you to unload the 
stuff ;’ and the girl rejoined, ‘‘ And I forbid you.”’ The 
driver looked from cne to the other a moment, then 
tightened up the reins and sought some other market 
for his goods.—[Springfield Republican. 


The election in Tennessee takes place on September 
29 The National Mutual Protective Association ” of 
liquor dealers proposes to send money and speakers into 
the State. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Two insane persons, occupying the same cell, were, 
it is said, cured by a shrewd physcian in a curious 
way. E:ch of the unfortunate men was privately in- 
trusted with the care of the other, and was made to 
believe that, while he himself was regarded as mentally 
sound, the other was not. By the constant and active use 
of thelr mental faculties ir this work both were event- 
ually restored and discharged as sane. 


Says the Springfield ‘‘ Union:” ‘‘A certain clergy- 
man wrote to a friend the other day asking who was 
the leading spirit in a certain pastorless church nota 
thousand miles from Springfield, evidently desiring to 
name somebody as a candidate. The answer came back 
next day on a postal: ‘The leading spirit in that 
church is the spirit of criticism, but the chairman of the 
parish committee is so and g0.’” 


The question of divorce has become one of peculiar 
interest and importance in Switzerland, where divorces 
have become numerous. Inten years, according to a 
calculation just made public, 9,602 couples have been 
divorced, making an average for the whole country of 
208 per 1,000. The evil complained of is general, but 
itis more pronounced in the Protestant than in the Cath. 
olic Cantons. Reactionary legislation fs under discus- 
slon. 


The “ labor saving device” in indexing recorded in 
the April ‘‘ Library Journal,” viz., : 
Patti. Adelina, 
do. Oyster, 
is equaled by the following from the index to Vol. I. of 
so pretentious a work as Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion in England,” New York, Appletons, where on p. 
674 may be read : 
Dates, as food, 60. 
do. first introduced into French History, 558. 
— (Library Journal. 


A nugget of gold weighing 156 ounces and 5 penny- 
weights was recently found near Breckenridge. It is 
worth as a specimen close to $5,000. It is said to be the 
largest lump of gold ever found in California, but one 
almost if not quite as large was taken from the Little 
Annie mine in Summit District, Rio Grande County, late 
in 1876. Australia produced the largest nugget of gold 
ever discovered. It weighed 136 pounds, and was found 
at Ballarat, near Geelong. 


In the missionary conference of the young men from 
college at Northfield, Professor Drummond had hap- 
pened in an address to refer to cant. When the hour 
came for him to answer questions one of the students 


asked him what he meant by cant. ‘‘ There is,” said | 


he in reply, “such a thing as the religion of a young 
man ; and there {s such a thing as the relfgion of an old 


woman. Now, when a young man talks as if he had an 
old woman’s relizion, that is cant.” 


Count Von Moltke lately expressed his belfef that 
“* Volapuk,” the universal language, has a great future 
before it; and it has been learned and is belng studied | 
by an enormous numbzr of parsons on the Continent. 
Last winter more thau 2,000 pupils recelved instruction 
in the language {a Vienna alone. It Is claimed that 
Volapuk {s sosimple that {t can be learned in ten lessons. 
There {s now published at Vienna a ‘‘ Volapukagased” 
which claims to have a large circulation. 


‘“* How quick can a man wink ?’ Since I asked the 
question experiments have been going on in the univer- 
sity laboratory with an ingenious machiue which shuts 
over & man’s eye so that the eyelid as it winks opens 
and closes achronograph. So far the qulcke;t wink on 
record is about a sixth of asecond. Thisis probably 
as quick as one can see to follow anything, and a good 
share of conjuring consists, I believe, ir doing a thing 
quicker than a sixth of a second. —[Pailadelphia Times. 


A citizen of Albany and his wife, wearled by the 
prosiness and long sermons of the pastor of the church 
that they attended, decided to change their place of 
worship. Soon a recent Sunday they attended a neigh- 
boring church tosee how they liked it. Hardly were 
they seated when their pastor entered the pulpit He 
had exchanged pulpits for that service, and that morn- 
ing preached an unusually long sermon. At the close 
of the services he met his two parishioners and thanked 
them very heartily for feeling such an interest in his. 
preaching as to follow him to a strange church. 


‘* All engineers dread moonlight nights,” sald the old 
trainman, ‘‘and the trouble is no trouble at all—. 
shadows. An engineer, looking from his engine, sees 
before him all manner of shadows. He is sure that the 
shadow across the track {s a manor a rock or some kind 
of an obstruction. He doesn’t know, and he {s kept in 
& state of nervous excitement all the time. Going 
around curves, along hillsides, very curilcus shadows are 
outlined along the track, and very often the engineer {s 
so worked up over a night’s ride that he is scarcely 
able to perform his duties.”—[Cincinnat! Commercial 
Gazette. 


One of the most prodigio 1s engineering projects now 
on the tapis is, says an exchange, that for tunneling the 
Rocky Mountains under Tray’s Peak, which rises no 
less than 14,441 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
stated that at 4 441 fect below the peak, by tunneling 
from east to west for 25 000 feet direct, communication 
could be opened between the valleys on the Atlantic 
slope and those on the Pacific side. Tis would shorten 
the distance between Denver in Colorado and Salt Lake 
City in Utah, and consequently the distance between | 
the Missouri River, say at St. Louis, and San Francisco, 
nearly 300 miles, 


The removal of the old drug store at Norwich calls 
out this anecdote of Dr. Daniel, the senior partner in 
the first firm that did business—a profitable one, too— 
in the place : A sharp old lady called at the shop one day 
with a prescription. When the doctor had prepared the 
same she inquired, ‘‘ What shail I pay?” He replied, 
‘* Three and sixpence.” ‘' Now, doctor,” said the lady, 
‘do be liberal ; abate the odd and let me pay the even.” 
“IT will, with pleasure,” hereplied. ‘‘ Then, as three is 
odd and six is even,” sald the lady, ‘‘ here is a sixpence, 
and that settlesit.” ‘That is too bad,” groaned the 
doctor, ‘‘ but I have this to console me—I have made 
fourpence halfpenny out of you as it {s.”—[ Exchange. 


MR. HUME IN ENGLAND. 


GENTLEMAN in Winchester, England, writing 
A to a correspondent in this country, says : 


“Mr. Hame came to us on Friday, the 15th inst., fora 
day or two, when on his way to India. He was looking 
well, and was full of enthusiasm for his work in the migs‘on 
field in India. My wife and I, who had often benefited by 
his spiritual teaching in India, were so glad to join once 
more with him in prayer and praise to our loving Father in 
heaven that the very evening he came we asked some of our 
Christian friends together to meet him at tea, and then to 
hear him tell us the story of God’s love, which he did in the 
most touching way, reading to us the story of the lost sheep 
and the prodigal sou in the fifteenth chapter of Luke’s Gos- 
pel. On Sanday, the 17th, too, he preached from that text 
in a meeting-house called the Pavilion, where some poor 
people meet together to worship God. I fear we gave him 
no rest ; but heand his friend, a converted Parsee, who was 
also:staying with us, have both sown good seed into many 
hearts in this place, which I trast may result in good fruit 
to the glory of God. . . . I never knew any one more full of 
the love of God and of his tender mercy to us sinners than 
is Mr. Hume, I am very glad he is now returning to the 
mission field in India. The many millions there who are 
groping in darkuess and finding no light want such men 
to show them the true Light of the world... .’’ 
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Aug. 18, 1887. 
FINANCIAL. 


The G vernment report of the crop con- 
ditions on the 1st of August is as follows, 
compared with the conditions at the corre: 

— time a year ago : 


Condition. Acreage, 

1887. increase. 
Spring wheat.... 78 S$) 6 per cent. 


While Wall S:reet has been flooded with 
reports of ruin to corn since the 1st of 
August, the fact is that c>pious ralos have 
taken place within the past ten days all 
through the principal corn section, and 
the threatened condition owing to drought 
has been very greatly relleved. It fs 
pretty safe to say that, with the increased 
acreage, corn will yield in the aggregate 
anywhere from 1,650.000,000 to 1,7U0,- 
000 000 bushels this year, which {: more 
than an average crup. As only a very 
small percentage of this amount {s shipped 
abroad, it is entirely reasonable to affirm 
that there will be just as much sur- 
plus for shipment this year, ioclu iing the 
extraordinary home surplus left over from 
1886, as there was last year, and there will 
be not a dollar less money spont in trans- 
portation of corn and cattle by the rail. 
ways in the year 157-8 than in the year 
1886-7. All attempts to belittle the crop 
prosperity of this year by persons inter 
ested {n marking up the current prices of 
cereals and in depressing the current 
prices of railway securities will prove 
futile so far as the facts are concoraed. 
Itis unfortunate for the gamblersin bread- 
stuffs this year that they entered on a reck- 
less campaign to make high prices in corn 
and wheat, for they have had to pay in 
millions of dollars for their experience, 
and if they are not very carcful they will 
have to piy milifons more {n their attempts 
to further depress, by false representa 
tlons, the ruling quotations for stocks and 
bonds in our New York market. 
The firm of Henry 8 Ives & Co., 
which has become notorious In its attemp!s 
to negotiate a purchase of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway Company’s propzriy and 
stock, is reported at the close of the week 
as having made an assigoment of al! iss 
assets and Ifabilities, discredit which 
this firm has succeeded {fo bringing on 
itself has wholly ruined its career as well 
as its present fiaances, and we shall prob 
ably hear no more of Ives asa financier. 
Hits career has been a short and unoprofit- 
able one both to himself and everybody 
connected with it. An investigation now 
going on into iis affairs has not reported 
the fioal result, but enough is known to 
convince mos: men that the msthods em 
ployed by this concern in carrying on its 
operations fully justify the utter discredit 
that bas overtaken it both from a moral 
and financ!al view. Weshall give further 
particulars of this fuvestigation next week. 
‘The Secretary of the Treasury rejected 
most of the offers to sell bonds on Wed- 
nesday in retponee to his circular, on 
account of the prices, but those offers 
which he accapted indicate the price 
which he is wiliing to pay for bonds in 
the purchases to be made durfog the 
remainder of the year. We have no 
doubt but that he will get all the bonds 
he may need at the price pald—110 flat— 
for the Wednesday's purchase. la the 
meantime money is four per cent. to four 
and one-half per cent., and these rates 
bring out ample funds to supply all call 
demands. The new feature, aside from 
these bond purchases, in the prospective 
money market is the renewal of gold im- 
ports. We predicted in our las: that we 
were on the eve of heavy gold shipments 
from the other side. Exchange has weak- 
ened so during the past few days that this 
prediction is in the way of an early verifi- 
cation. Nearly $3 500,000 is now on the 
way over, with much that fs llable to fol- 
low. This replenishment of our reserve 
from abroad is fresh confirmation of the 
theory that striagent money this coming 
autumn is not, in reason, to bs looked for. 
The sources of supply are ample to bridge ¢ 
over any possible tendency in that direc. 
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tion until the Government shall have legtis- 
lated to relieve the accumulation of funds 
arising from its excessive revenus. This 
Congress must do promptly on meeting in 
December, or the consequences would be 
very disastrous. It is understood that the 
leaders in both political partles compre- 
hend this fact. 

Tne condition of the security markets is 
one of dullness incident to this season of 
the year; the undertone, however, is 
strong, and the supply of stocks and bonds 
very limited. The changes in quotations 
from a week ago are unimportant. 

The bank statement fs as follows: 


Loans, decrease...... $3.211,700 
Specie, decrease..........°..... 3,619 500 
Legal tenders, decrease ........ 188 ‘00 
Deposits, decrease...... 6,477,500 


Reserve, decrease .. 2,183,925 
This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$5 000 000. 

The July earnings on 107 railways 
correspond as follows with the July earn. 
ings on the same roads for 1886: July, 
1887, $26 482-244 ; July, 1886, $24 240. 
706; gain, 241,538. 


INCREASED DURATION OF LIFE. 


The stage to which we have at present 
attained may be stated thus: Compared 
with tae perlod 1838-1855 (the earllest for 
which there are trustworthy records), the 
average of a man’s life is now 41.9 years. 
instead of 399, and of a woman’s 45 3, 
instead of 41 9 years—an addition of 8 
per cent. to the female life and 5 per 
cent. to the males, Of each thousand 
male born of the present day, 44 more 
will attain the age of 35 than used to be 
the case previous to 1871. For the whole 
cf life the estimate now is that of 1 000 
persons (one hslf males and one-half 
females) 35 survive at the age of forty- 
five, 26 at fifty-five, 9 at sixty-five, 3 at 
seventy-five, and 1 at elzhty-five. Toput 
the case in andther way, every thousand 
persons born since 1870 will live abou’ 
2700 years longer than before. In other 
words, the life of a thousand persons Is 
now eqsl in duration to that of 1,070 
persons previously ; and 1,000 births wii! 
now keep up the growth of our popu- 
allon as well as 1,070 births used 
to do. This {is equivalent in result 
to an increase of our population, and 
in the best form, viz, not by more 
births, but by fewer deaths, which means 
fewer maladies and better health. What 
ig more nearly seventy per cent. of this 
increase of life takes place (or Is Iived) to 
the ‘‘useful period,” namely, between 
the ages of twenty and sixty. Thus of 
the 2.700 additional years lived by cach 
thousand of our population, seventy per 
cent. of 1 890 years will be a direct addi- 
tion to the working power of our people 
It is to be remembered that there might 
be a great addition to the births in a 
country with little addition to the national 
working power—nay, with actual reduc. 
tion of the national wealth and prosperity 
—seelng that, regarded as ‘‘ economic 
agents,” children are simply a source of 


expense ; and 80 also are a majority of} _ 


the elderly who have passed the age of 
threescore. Oa the other hand, as already 
eald, only one-quarter of the longer or 
additional life now enjoyed by our people 
is passed in the useless periods of child- 
hood and old age, and more than one. 
third of it is lived at ages when life is in 
its highest vigor and most productive 
alike of wealth and enj syment —[Corn- 
hill Magazine. 


MISSOURI TRUST 


LIA, M 
Authorized capital, 86 


$500,000. Cash $200,000. 


6 DEBENTURES 
FARM LOANS 


The F om company organized in the State. 
LLIONS and had No Losses. 
Write for particulars and references, 


A PER CEN| 
Per “annum, frst ortgages on productive 
eal Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma Na- 
ALLEN ‘OMe SON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 


PAIDUP CAPITAL Fe LOANED 
$200 OC TO 


NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 
Keal Estate Mortgage Loans Debentare Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally Inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the — of our 
judgment and expertence, based the above. 

—e solicited, and all inquiries cheer 
fully answ 
Send for 
G. F. PARMELEE, President, 
E. Vice-President. 


Seere 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York: 
National Bank North America, Bosto 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT UO, 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO, © MORRILL. Vice Pres: H E BALL, Prest 
P. 1. BARTLETT, Asst Sec. 8. R. WHEELER, S y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Securéd by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BUSTON DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


— 


Jarvis-Conklin. 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO.. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of @500, 
and @5,000, ranning ten years, to 
Trustees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Kstate 
worth tbree times the amount of the pong a held 
by the Mercantile Trust Comp New 
yore, Trustee. secured also by the -up 
capital of $1,000,000. 
t also offers GUARANTEED Six A 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City busin 
propery and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS. 


Call at office or write for full pases to 
JAKVIS CONKLIN MURTGAGE TeUSf C).. 
New York city, 239 Rroadwa 
Providenca, R. [., 27 Custom 4ouse Bt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 144 South ith St. 
London, Engiand, Gresham Str. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Bon 
in sums of and 

pons made and remitted to lender without 
charge. BEST IN THE UNION, 


Send for form, cireular, and vet 
invest elsewhere. 


WwW. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIs5, MINN. 


ces before you 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor, 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We havea very-large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: Firs 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 
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Bed UX 

| & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage ‘Loans bear- 

es ing6 to7 per cent, interest, well secured on se- 

SB lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. & 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, gs 

good character, our invariable requirements, We 
eollect and remit principal-and interest free 


to lender. Send for pamphlet containing 
forms, and references East and West. 


The American | Cc any Ex 

ers first 
wing seven per cont. Also, 6 cent. i} 


ortgage Loans held in trust by 
Trast Company. N. Y. 
deposit for periods under one — Write for full 
information and referer-es to company at 150 
Naseno New ork 
L. ORWSBY, Vice President. 


— — 


OV OP 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1886, to 3lst December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886, "$3,817,699 86 
Losses paid. during 


same period........... $2,206,588 68 
Returns 

miums d 

RBxpenses....$841,378 15 
The Company has the follo es vis.: 
United States and State of 

City, Bank, ond $0,282.875 00 
by Stocks and other- 

Real Estate and ne ey due the 

Company, estimated at............ 501.647 81 


Amount $12, 444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outatanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the a el 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 

Tuesday, the First of February next. 
ding certificates of the issue 


n will cease 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancel 
A oe of Fo 


certificates 
the Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


3. D. JON BS, WILLIAM D. MOHKGAN, 
W. MOOK, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW, 


BENJAMIN H. FIELD, AMES DE FOREST, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, 

HORACE GRAY, ISAAC BE 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDW ARD FLOYD-JONEB, 
WILLIAM ANSON W. HARD, 


MAITLAND 
JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 

CHAS P. BURDETT JAMES A. HEWLETT 
RY KE. HAWLEY, RGE H. MACY, 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
ey vensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
co apanies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—wherebs 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Providert Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among al the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios of assets and surplus to Liabilities, 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON. 


GUARANTEED, 


FIRST _ MORT@AGES 
vPON IMPROVED 

IN KANSAS 

Always to be had of usat 6 & '7 per cent, 

Interest semi-annually. Cole 


lected and remitted free of coste 


Pian £0 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ? Write to 


AMPLE SECURITY AT i 


WE VESTED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 500,000 


GEN 
TOPEKA, AS, 
And get their Jnvestors’ Guide free, ang 
the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House. ) 


| 
K 
é 
1882 redeemed and paid to the holders pod 
ee thereof, or their legal representatives, on and Ped 
after Tuesday,the First of Feb next, from 5 ha 
| 
he year en 8ist December, 1886, for which 
on and after Tuesday. 
| 
| 444 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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THE 
PuBLISHER'S PeESK. 


New York, Tuvurspay, 18, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
fian Union, ave requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 

The Great Rock ‘sland Ronte(C, R. I. & 
P. R’y) will sell, August 30, September 20, 
and (ctober 11, Harvest Excursion tickets 
at one farethe round trip to principal points 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, 
Mionesota, and Dakota—limit thirty days 
from date ofsale For tickets or farther in- 
formation address FE. A. Holbrook, (ienera! 
Ticket and Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIl. 


James Py'e \ Sone, the manufacturers of 
the famous ‘ Pearline,’’ are sending to any 
address, on receipt of five two cent stampr, 
a beautiful panel in colors called ‘‘ The 
Morning Walk.’? No advertising appears 
on the picture. 


No opinm in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 cents. 


A SOFT, VFLVET TEXT! RE is imparted to the skin 
by the use of Gienn’s Su'phur Soap For skin 
diseases it should be used freely. Never takea 
bath without it. It is also especially useful asa 
means of bleaching and purifying woolen, cot- 
ton, and linen fabrics. 


bad as could well be conceived, During 
the early years of the century, murders, 
riots, arson, and machine-breaklag were 
constant occurrences. In later years arro- 
gance and oppressive rule on the one aide 
were met by hatred onthe other. S'rikes 
an 1 lockouts were frequent. It was when 
a general lockout and terrible distress were 
threatened in 1860 that Mr. A. J. Mun- 
della suggested a board of arbitration. 
Against much distrust and opposition the 
board was created. It settled the troubles, 
and has sottled them ever since, no general 
strike or lockout having occurred from 
that day tothis. The board is a permanent 
one, as all arbitration boards must be to be 
effective. It consists of twenty-two mem- 
bers, half operators, balf manufacturers. 
All matters are referred {n the first in- 
stance to the secretaries of the board. If 
they ara unable to effect a settlement the 
question goes to a committee of Inquiry. 
If the committee is unsuccersful the whole 
board takes the affatr in hand, and if the 
board is equally dividsi an «moire is 
called on. Meetings ara held quarterly, 
and the members minvie informally. The 
articles mad3in this trade are numerous 
and varied and constantly changing in 
style, so that questions of wazes arise 
almost datly. All these intricate questions 
are settled by tha board. It has never met 
without settling at least half a dozen 
questions. One of the most valuable 
features of the arbitration established 
is the minziing and acq'alntance of 
employers and employed.—[ Work and 
Wages. 


AND BUSHELWOMEN.— 


BASED ON SCIENTIFIC 
AND SANITARY PRINCIPLES 


{366 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN¢ 


APPLIED TO CLOTHING. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURE: 


All Wool! All the Year Round 


For Men, WomeEN & CHILDREN. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
8249 Broadway, New York, 


829 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PRESIDENT. 


INo.J. DoNALoson” 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 


LO 


TREASURER. 


Y 


$ 


COLLARSAND Cut Vo | 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo 


Reversible 


—— for beauty of finish and elegance of 
style 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 


Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin- 


A bright women are 
now using PyLEs 
PEARLINE, the wash- 


ing compouiud ever made. 


—_ makes one collar equal to two. 
oth standing and turn-down collars in all desir. 
able sizes and styles. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on recetpt of 
(Name size.) [Iilustrated catalogue 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear-—economical 


Now and then I come across an advertise 
ment in the newspapers which puzzles 
me, and gives my imagination a fillip 
which it is not apt to get from the ordl- 


Glener’s Sulphur Soap heaisand beantifies, Be 
GermanCorn Remover '!!sCorns, Bunions,2e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Hq 
Drons rein! Minnts Me 


aix certs. 
free. : 

Ten Collars, or five pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores 
for 2% cents. 


LIFE ON THE MOON. 


There 13 reason for thinking that the 
mcon {2 not absolutely a'riess, and, while 
tt has no visible bodies of water, {ts sol) 
may, after all, not be entirely arid and 
des'ccated. There are observatiors which 
hint at visible changes in certain spots 
that cou'd possibly be caused by veceta- 
tlon, aztd there are other observations 
which suggest the display of electric 
lumtnosity in a rarefied atmosphere, cover- 
ing the moon. To declare tbat no poastble 
form of life can exist under the con- 
ditlons prevailing upon the lunar surface 
would be saying too much, for human 
intelligence cannot set bounds to crratlv- 
power. Yet, within the l{mits of life, such 
as we know them, it is probably safe to 
aesert that the moon {sa dead and deserted 
world. In other woris, if a race of beings 
resembling ourselves, or resembling any of 
our contemporaries in terrestrial life, ever 
existed upon the moon, they must long 
since have perished. Taoat such betogs 
may have ex's'ed js possible, particularly 
if it la true, as generally beifeved, that the 
moon once hai a comparatively dense 
atmosphere and water upon its surface, 
which have now, In the process of cooling 
of the lunar globe, been withdrzwn Into 
itainterlor. It certainly does not detract 
from the interest with which we study the 
rugged and beautiful scenery of the moon 
to reflect that if we could visit those 
ancient sea bottoms, or explore those 
glitterlog mountains, we might, perchancs, 
find there some remains or mementos 0‘ 
a race that ficurished, ani perhaps was 
all gathered again to {ts fathers, before 
man appeared upon the earth —{ Garrett 
P, Sarviss, Popular Sctence Monthly. 


nary anpncuncements that attract attention. 
The last experience which I had in this 
way is conveyed in the following line: 
‘‘Ezg Lighter—An experienced man 
wants a situation ; can light as many eggs 
as any man Ilving or has ever lived.” 
There is something audacious in the 
claim of the advertiser, which, taken in 
connection with the mysterious character 
of his adverisement, impresses me with 8 
high opinion of his capacity in his espe- 
clal province. What an egg-lizghter is I 
do not know, and I should be ecrry to 
make any deep Inquisition {nto the matter, 
lest he should turn cut to be entirely dif- 
ferent from my conceptions of him, and 
ower my wholly imsginative estimate of 
his worth. Insuch cases it is well not to 
clip the wings of fancy. For the same 
reason I have always resolutely refuzed to 
investigate the meaning of the term 
bushelwoman, which I have often seen 
among the ‘‘ wants” jn the newspapers 
There is something in the idea of a bushe 
as applied to a woman which is wonder: 


fully suggestive, and it seems to me tha‘ 
any attempt to investigate the connectlur 
would bring it dowa to the Jevel of the 
commonplace. As long as the standard 
dictionaries fight shy of such expressions 
as egg-lighters acd bushel women, ft would 
be presump!urus for any outsider to in- 
vestigate their meaning. I pleate mvself 
with thinking of ezg jight!ng as something 
to do with tne fabled pkiralx, while my 
sympathies are aroused sor the bushel- 
woman a8 a female who has four times as 
much worry as is contatped in tbe ordt- 
nary ‘‘ peck of trouble.”—[B ston Post, 


Duplex Corset 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLACKING 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Wi!l not crack or harden 
theleather. Bottlecontains doublethe quantity 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has it. 


Beware of Imitations ! 


PRIZE and 


The Original! 
AWARDED HIGHEST 


1878. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Highest Award Kew Orleans Exhibition. 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR'S COCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 

BREAKFAST COCOA, 
and other preparations. i 
THE STANDARD FOR PURITY. 
0. WILBCR & SOAS, Chocolate Mannf'r’s., Philadelphia, 


Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 

Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


fA MAN 


WHO IS TNACQUA-NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF TH 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


4» STILLWATER 
Paul 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to liues 
East of Chicago, and continucas lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola,Wintersct, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,inlowa; Gallatin, Trentcu, St. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; \avenwoith 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapclis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“*The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 

ermanent way is distinguished for itsexcellence. 

ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel.its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr allthesafety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 


\\\ TS STOR, passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
\\ : Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleepjnz 
\ \\\\ Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious medl:, 
SUCC ESSFUL ARBITRATION. TRADE AW TRADE and (between Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison ani 
SUSTAR \ Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
Le and Mechanics ontheir hest work. Its success - agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


The most remarkable success of vol-| 
untary arbitration has been attained in 
the hosiery and glove trade of Not 


has brought a lot of imitators copying usin every 
way possible. member that ON LY se 


DUPLEX 
c 
~OnSE LePage's Liquid Giue is manu solely byt 


factur 1 
MARK. | RUSSIA CEMENT CO., MAS: 


Famous Albert Lea Route’’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 


tingham, Enagland, the fron trade of 
Py rich wheat and gra7ing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
the North of E agiand, the coal trade BARRETT NEPH EWS & C0 Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super or 
of Durham, and the fron trade of , : *» | inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
{tutf 4 Staten Island Proprietors apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcul- 
Pittsburg, Pa. The constitution an Integrity of material and make ’ son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 


working of the former are typical of 
voluntary arbitration at its best. From 
1710 to 1860 the relations of employer and 
employees in the glove trade had been as 


Gives suppleness, ease and elegance to the form. 
Can be depended upon for satisfactory service. 
Warranted. Sold everywhere for One Dollar. 
Sample sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


BORTREE M’F'G, CO., JACKSON, MICH, | 


DYE.CLEAN. ard REFINISH 
DRESS GOODS AND GARYWENTS 
Fancy Dyeing DRESS Goons | RIPPING. 
= Send for Circular and Price Lis. 
Establishment. 5 and 


ow 
$79 Fulton St. Brooklyn. 


dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R.R, CABLE, €.ST, JOHN,  €£. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres't® Manager. Manager. Gen. Thi & Pass. 
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THE WORLD'S BIG GUNS. 


The progress of thirty years in con- 
structing heavy guns has, says a corre- 
spondent of a New York piper, been 
extraordinary. The largest pieces found 
on war vessels in 186) threw a ball weigh. 
ing §8 pounds, with an initlal velocity of 
1,570 feet per second, and an energy of 
1,100 foot tons. Now initlal velocities in 
high-power guns have been increased to 
2100 feet; prcjzctiles at the maximum 
weigh as much as 2 300 pounds, and in 
some cases are prcpelled by charges of 
nearly half a ton of powder, while the 
110-ton guns of the ‘‘ Benbow” reach an 
energy of about 60 000 foot tons. 
Passing over the triumphs obtained by 
intermediate calibers, which were remark- 
able in their day, we find that the largest 
French steel guns, such as are used for 
the armament of the ‘ Terrible,” com- 
pleted at Brest, the built at 
Bordeaux, the ‘‘Indomitable,” built at 
L’Orfent, and the ‘‘ Caiman,” finished at 
Toulon, weleh each about 76 tons, They 
deliver a pre j ctlle welghing 1,716 nounds 
~with a muzz'e velccity of 1739 feet 
per second, and a mu7z'e energy of 
30.090 foot tone. The guns are rifled 
breechloaders. The French have other 
powerful guns, those constructed on the 
Bange system being well known. 
The Armstrong guns now mounted for 
service In the Ifallan ‘armor clads 
‘Dandolo,’’ “Italfa,” and ‘‘Lepanto’’ weigh 
100 tonseach,andthrowaprcj ctlle of 2 000 
pounds. These have long been famlifar, 
but the Jater breech-loading guns are im. 
provements over the carly muzzie-loaders. 
The most powerful! of them take a powder 
charge of about 772 pounds, and have an 
initial velocity of 1,835 feet per second. and 
& muz7z'e energy of 51 000 foottons. Guns 
of 195 tons have also been made at Elswick 
for the Francesco Lau~'a,” the ‘‘Andrea 
Dona,” and the ‘‘ Moros{nt ’ In these the 
welght of the charze {s 909 nounds, the 
weight of the projectile 2009 pounds, 
the muzzle velocitv 2 019 feet por second, 
the muzz'eenergy 5$ 517 foot tons, There 

will undoubtedly prove most formidable 
weapons. 

The largest Krupp gin welghs nearly 
119 tons. It {s over 46 feet long, has a 
caliber of 15} Inches, and fires a shot 
welghing 2.314 pounds, with a muvzz'e 
velocity of 1800 feet. The maxtmum 
elevation gives it a range of nearly 7} 
miles. Its power of penetration {nto 
wrought fron {is estimated at about 41 
inches at the muzzle, 31 inches at the dla- 
tance of 1 100 yards, and 30 Inches at 3 000 
yards. A’ the distance of three miles its 
striking average is still ab: ut 28 000 foot 
tons. The Italians have two of these guus 
mouuted {mn a shore battery, for which 
purpose they are tatended. 

The Eiglish 110 ton gun, manufactured 
at E'swick, Is about 44 feet long, and its 
actual welzht 247 795 pounds. Taoscrew 
block, removed in loading, welgha 23 
tons. The proj:cit'e ts a bo't weighing 
1 800 pounds, and 16! faches {a dlamster 
With 850 pounds of powder the actual 
muzzle velocity attained was 2 078 feet, 
and the muzzle energy 34090 foot tons; 
80 that with 959 pounds, which the gun 
is constructed to use, an energy on the 
projactile of 62,700 foot tons is expected. 
The recoil of the gun is very smail. 


CHINA’S GREAT WALL. 


General J. H. Wilson reports the Great 
Wall of Cains in fine condition where he 
examined it, though rulno.:s in parts. 
‘* It is from twenty-five to thirty feet high, 
fifteen to twenty feet thick, and revetted 
outside and in with cut granite masonry 
laid in regular courses with ap excelient 
mortar of lime and sand. It is sur. 
mounted by a parapet or battlement of 
gray burned brick elghteen or twenty 
inche3 thick, covered with moss, and 
plerced with crenelated opsafogzsa for the 
defenders, whether archers or matchlock 
men, to fire through. The rear or inoer 
revetment wall is also furnished with a 
lower parapet, but it is not crenelated, | 


The top is paved with a double layer of 
brick about a foot square. The inside of 
the wall is made of earth and loose stone, 
well rammed in. Every two or three 
hundred yards there is a flanking turret 
thirty five or forty feet high, prejecting 
beyond and overlooking the face of 
the wall in both directions, and near 
each turret {s 4 stone staircase leading 
down between the walls to a dooropening 
upon the ground {fn the rear. The most 
astonishing thing about it Is, however, 
that {t climbs strafght up the steepest and 
most rugged mountain sides, courses along 
thelr summits, descends into gorges and 
ravines, and, rising again, ekirts the face 
of almost inaccessible crags, crosses rivers, 
valleys, and plains in endless succession 
from one end of the Empire to the other 
—from the seashore on the Gulf of Pe- 


Chee-J.-e to the desert wastes of Turkee- 
tan No epont fs left unguarded or uncov- 
ered, and no matter how fierce and active 
were the wild tribesmen who asfailed ft, or 
how innumerable thefr armies. itisevident 
that ft could, if well defended, defy the 
world up to the day of gunpowder and 
artillery. Indeed, it 1s almost Impossible 
to concelve of its capture, except through 
treachery or great neviect on the part of 
those whore duty it should hato defend 
it It 1s lafd out in total defiance of the 
rules cof militarvw engtnearing. and yet the 
walls are 90 sclid and Inacceasible, and the 
gates so well arranged and defended, thrt 
it wou'd puzzle a modern army witha 
first-class slege tratn to get through ft, if 
any effort whatever was made for its de- 
fense.” 


THE FOE OF QUACKS AND FRAUDS. 


AN EDITOR. WITH PLENTY OF NERVE WH 
(ONSTANTLY GETS MORE BY A NEW 
METHOD, 


Amid luxurious surroundings, 1. Lum 
Smith, editor and proprietor of the Pb'la- 
delmhia Public Herald,’’ sat in his office, No 
706 Chestnnt Street. when the reporter ofa 
city journal called upon him. Mr. Smith is 
one of the best-known men in the country, 
for he has devoted years to the exvnosure 
of commercial and Iterary frands Nothing 
intimidates him—neither libel suita by the 
dozen, nor attempts upon his life. A *ynpical 
Southerner of the best class, Lum &mith is 
genial in manners and cosmopolitan in 
mind. 

‘‘ Take care, don’t sit down in that chair !”’ 
exclatmed Lum Smith. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with it ?”’ 

‘‘That's mv reception chair, with invalid 
back. for frauds ’’ wae the prompt reply. 

.** You know something of the practical 
effects of Compound Oxygen treatment, do 
you not, Mr. Smith 9’ was asked, 

“T have been tak'ng it regularly for sev- 
eral montha, and hare been greatly benefited 
by its use,’’ replied Mr: Smith. 

‘‘Did you take ft for any specific malady, 
or as a general invigorator 

bad worn out with overwork and 
forty odd verations, and costly but snccese- 
ful legal contests ‘with fraud perpetrators. 
Insomnia, or sleeplessness, attacked me. My 
brain re need to rest. To produce sleep | 
contracted the abominable habit of takirge 
cbloroform. Of course I conld not continue 
that remedy long. Ail ordinary medicines 
failed, and I wasina most deplorable con 
dition of health. Hearing of Dra. Starkey 
and Palen’s Compound Oxygen, I bastened 
totry it. I knew it could not possibly harm 
me, becanse Oxygen is the life giving prin- 
ciple of the earth’s atmosphere, and I soon 
discovered that the Componnd Oxygen, in 
which ozone is developed by Dr. Starkey's 
system of magnetization, builtime up rapidly 


‘and restored to me the night’s rest [ 80 


great'y needed.”’ 

‘¢ How often do you take it ?”’ 

‘‘ Every day, if possible, I stop on my wav 
to dinner at Drs, Starkey « Palen’s, 1 529 
Arch 8treet, and inbale the Compound Oxy- 
gen. Jt has an excellent effect on the diges- 
tion. How do I explain that? I don’t; I 
only state a fact. Probably the blood ia 
rapidly purified by this aeration, and, as the 
blood is the life-current in the human body, 
the waole man is strengthened. I never lie 
down immediately after taking the Com- 
pound Oxvgen. I do my sleeping between 
one and seven o’clock in the morning; the 
remainder of my time is occupied with in- 
cessant business The best indorse- 
ment I can give of Drs. Starkey and Palen’s 
Compound Oxyeen 18 that I use it contin- 
ualiy myself. You doubtless noticed what 
Canon Farrar sald about Oxygen as a cura- 
tive agent when he made his recent address 
at the John Hopkins University? He de- 
clared that its practical application to the 
relief of suffering was the greatest discovery 
of the nineteenth century. The success of 
Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen 
is very largely due to the scientific metnods 
employed in its manufacture. ‘The process 
by which the ozone is developed is one of 
the most intricate and beautiful imaginable. 
Its effects upon me have been remarkable, 
and it is with a grate/ul sense of its benefits 
that | commend it as | do.” 

For full intormation about Compound 
Ox)gen, and what it bas done for others, 


address Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1,529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been snecessful in — ot cases 
where other prepared foods 


INFANTS, 


FOR INVALIDS AND “DYSPEPTICS, 


Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, | 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 


Send for circulars an «fa giving teati- 
mony of Physicians and Mothera, which will amply 
prove every statement we make. 

For sale by Druggists. 25c., '0c., $1.00. 


Wells, Richardson & Co.,, Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo o' 
the ‘‘ Sweetest, tattest. healthiest baby in the 
country ”’ It jaa beautiful picture, and will dc 
any mother’s heart good. Jr sh: ws the cood 
fecius of using Lactated Ford as u substitute 
for mother’s milk. Much valuaole information 
forthe mother given. Give date of birth. 


FOR 
indigestion, 


ZER Headache, 
Constipation, 
Inactive Liver, 


The merchant planning bueinesrs schemes ; 
The preacher struggling through his themes 
Th» statesman in assembly halls; 

The broker wild with puts »nd calls,” 

To coot the Blood and brace the mind 

Wilt TARBRA®T’s SLCUTZER safest find. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


UsE 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and npholstered furniture 
from moths, keeps bedsteads free from bugs, and 
exterminates roaches, ants, and water bugs Iti- 
a powerful disinfectant and deodorizer for use 
in the sick room and for disinfecting water 
closets, privies,&c safe, convenient, and of an 
agreeable odor. For sale by all druggists. Wa 


The 


H. H. Carips, 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
HOT WATER HEATING. 
Warm your dwellings by this system, using the 
GUBNEY HOT WATER EATER. This 


method of he ating insures & wurm couse day and 
night, and saves ‘\~ per cent. In fuel; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in operation ; no care aitached to run 
ning it. No Gax;No Dust ; Nu Dirt. 
by the GUR:EY HOT WATER HEATER CO 23% 
Franklin St., Buston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 


ype pes Works at Fast Boston. General Selling 
Agent, M. H. Jobnson, 14) Centre St., New York, 
N.Y Rice and Whitacre Mfr. Co, 42 and 44W 
Monroe St, Chieago, Ill. Send for descriptive 


catalogue ; mention this paper. 


s*Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


SK YOUR GROCER 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


f ONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little hicher in pr'**.but of unrivalled quality. 


PISO"S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syruy’. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


manufacture, 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. 
bility of our statements we would 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ORGANS. 


and MUSIC (COMMITTERS, 


No. J suit. 


Terry, 
Plush, Sts. 


SMALL 

& CO., 

_\Boston, 

Niass. 

Chureh I 

Oil GAScrE LECT RIC. 
f 


‘ 


R RY TOR CO. 
ake st 
Cis 


Philadelphia, Pa 


- 


14S. Broad St., 


MENEDLY & OOMPANY 
am VEST TROY NY. 


‘gan: ah Sor more thas 


McShane Bell Foundry 


ell Finest Crade of Belis, 

AND ALS for CHURC HES, & 

Send f Catalogue addres 


BUCKEYE BELL F OURDRY. 


in for Churches. 
WARRANTED. Catalog ne Pree 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


CLINTON H.MENEEKLY BELL COMPANY), 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 


Lal GAN 


os 60, 
BOSTGR. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Every- 
where recognized as standard in-: 
struments. New and Elegant de- 
Fully Warranted. Ccatalogues 
ree, 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp, Waltham 8.., 


BOSTON. 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIE 

Greatest Inducemse 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 

aly au tii nl t;old Band or Moss 

Rose ‘hina Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

d Band Me Toil ot Set, Watch, Dra.a Lamp, 


rf na 
AME RICAN TEA €CO., 


or Webster's he ars address 


THE G RE AT 
box 2Y 


i 33 Vescy St.. New York 


— FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


® A POTENT REMEDY FOR ” 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and 
Gastro Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, and in 
con from Acrte Maeasea 


Over 5,090 physicians h are sent to nz the most flatter. 


nz opinions upon 
arising from impro 
For 2 vears we 


vlin as @ remedy for all diseases 
have mannfactured the Digestive Fer- 


ments expressiv for PHYSICIANS’ use, and for the ot 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively 
scribed, and to-day {ft stands without a rival as ad mes 
tive agent. 
the formula of whic 


It is not a secret ayy but a scientific 
h is plainly -rinted on 
bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
It is very agreeable to the taste and ac 

For the relia 
respectfully refer to 


all Wholesale and Retail Druggista and PHYSICLAN# 
eenerally. Price $1.00, Sold by Druggists, or 


WM. F. KIDDER 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


John st., | 


~ 
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